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On December 14, 1973, Abt Associates Inc. contracted with Extension . 
Servic^ USDA, to conduct an evaluation of a 4-H television series on 
nutrition called Mulligan .Stew' . This six-part series, targeted to 4th,' 5th, 
and 6th grade children, had been shov/n on local television stations across 
the Ration during- the_ year preceding the evaluation. While some states had 
conducted pilot studies or mini-studies on 'the impact of the series, no* 
qotitrolled national field 6tudy 'had been applied". The present report, describes 
such a study. Conducted Ojn more than 3,000 school-aged children, in si^i states,, 
the gtudy documents changes in nutrition-related knowledge and behaviors which 
can be related to viewing the Mulligan Stey sJsries. ' ^ 

The- report consists of four volumes:' 

/Volume I, the" Executive Summary, focuses on findings, and recommenda- 
tions., y This summary is organizeci to give the reader a quick overview of' the 
main findings 'of the study. ^ . - 

M Volume II, .Report of the Study, .is a detailed elaboratron of the 
study^ findings' as well as a description of study design,^ instrumentation and 
procedures. / 

Volume III, Case Studies, is a descriptive report of visits to the 
six study states to. elicit information on the delivery system, and costs ' 
associated with the, program, ^ , ' ^ 

V • ' 

Volume IV, Documentation is a reference volume containing all prior 
reports, isubm'tssions , computer printouts and supporting da.ta for- the study.' 

Many individuals contributed to this effort. At Abt Associates Inc. 
the contract" staff included the following: ^ . — 

^ * . "*'^' ^."^^* 

S.' Shapiro, Projectv Director 

R. L, Bale, Deputy Rroject- Qirector- 

V. Scardino, ' Deputy P^^qject Director . " ' 

^ ' ' , ' 

L. Abrams, Analyst ' 

T. Cerva, Analyst - • 

. . M. Conti, Analyst 

K. Hewett, Analyst ^ - 

D. Thomson, Analyst . ' v 

.'^ J. Dwyer, Ph.I>. Consultant ■ ^ ' 

V. Horner, Ph.D., Consultant 4 . ' 

A. Ziolkowski, Secretary ' ' ' 
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. The core staff (Bale, Cerva, Scardino) ^ias been associated with 
the project and has worked closely with the pro ject- director fi'om the^^e- 
ginning. A team approkch was maintained throughout; that as, the core 
•staff was intimately involved in all aspects of thje stlidy. Each of them 
also took on specific responsibilities as Well. • 

' .. * • 

Dick Bale engineered the ^ite selections and initial field visits 
as well as the double mailings required in the field effort. . In addition, 
his conceptualization of the analytic approach ' served as the irfodel for 
the specific analysis undertaken! ^ ^ 

Vince Scardino had heavy .j^put into the design of th© instruments 
and. was ^n .charge of cKeck-in, CcjdVg., and editing of the st^dent pre- and 
■post-te^^ifistruments. j » . ^ • , 

Tom Cerv^ developed the prototype case study , and 'was senior pro- 
grammer^for fehe ir-pact evaluation. Al\ ccJmputer runs other than ,the qross- 
tatulations <i?ere programmed and run by hi*. 

' ' , 

' . Day ThomscJn, who joined the project for the case study visits, has 
•acted as coordinator of the. case studies as^ well as preparSig statistical 
summary tables from the cross tabulations. 

The staff with the ^le assistance of Ms. Ziolkowski has worked as 
a team in, the writing and production o^^ this final report. However, .some 
concentration of effort was planned.. Thus Vince Scardino focused on the 
Executive Siimmary; Ms. Thomson's efforts w^re primarily addressed to the - 
Case Study volume; and T. Cerva", R. Bale, and S. Shapiro produced Volume II 
Jleport of the Study. All products were reviewed by S. Shapiro, ^oject 
director, be:^ore submission. ' , ■ 



Evaluative research tends to be conducted by a study team. This 
study was no exception. What hay been exceptional is the support and on- 
going interest of the staff of Extension Service, USDA throughout the ten - 
months of the study. Ms. Eleanor Wilson, project officer, and Drs.. Evel%7i 
Spindler and Claude Bennett, who worked with her as the Extension Service 
Comnittee on this project, were admirable colleagues in the ^ffort: While 
Abt Associates Inc. must 'take final responsibility for this report,^ it 
owes much to the committee members, who functioned not only as reViewers 
but as contributors at critical po.ints during the contract period.* 

* In. addition, Ms. Wilson, through her fTersonal diplomacy, smoothed 
the way for us and by so doing helped to keep the study on schedule. We 
are grateful for the experience of working so productively with ^Extension 
Service. 




Sydelle Stone Shapiro, Ph.D. 
Project Director 

October 15, 1974 
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INTRODUCiyCON. 



Background of the Study 



^ in 1914 the Smith-Lever Act created the Cooperative Jlxtens ion 
" . Service. Kpr more than half a century this partnership between the U.S., 
* Department of Agriculture, the State Land-Grant Universities, and c^nty 
governments served ^s the vehicle for providing educational information 
to people in th^ir ^bcal environments ^ particularly in rural America. 
Extension xfiT^the^'u^S . became a unix^ue' innovation in education. 

The Smith-Lever Act also provided for "boys' and girls' cttib 
work** as part of the national education program of the Cooperative 
Extension Service. Since* the early 1900s there had been special in- 
\ terest clubs (corn^^pig/ and canning) which served as vehicles to 

supplement the classroom learning of young people witiiTfeal-iife learn- 
ing experiences. With the passage of the act, these clubs became ^ 
an education program of the ^^Cooperative Extension Service, designed to 
help youth become creative, productive citizens wit?h a desire for Con- 
tinuing an(3 life-long learning. Today one out of six U.S. adults can 
attest to the success oF this informal education prograni of leaming- 
by-doing.,. ^ - - 

Currently the 4-H youth ec^iucation program continues to be char-'' 

acterized by an emphasis on the scientific '"whys" and "hows** of living ^ 

and doing. In addition, there is a concerted effort to encourage the 

participation of more youths' from all eSpnomic, racial, and cultural' 

*■ - ' • 

backgrounds in small towns, suburbs, and cities, as we'll as farms. 

Increa^^g numbers of young people participate in learning-by- 
doing through belonging to 4-H clubs. However, there are many others 
who alsS participate through special interest groups, -individual projects, 
or dfy camp programs for youth. I The latter two types of 4-H programs 
^^^^^^^^l^epresent the shift in the focus of the Cooperative Extension Service 
, youth education endeavor to meet the special needs of 3^w income. ^ Tftis 
^ flexibility is part of the -:*'new look** for 4-H. ^ 
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: ^ One program Vhich is designed 'to encourage increased jyouth 
pVrticipation' in'^4-H i^ the Expanded Food and Nutritio.n Education 
pJogram (EjrW) . Extension originally designed this program for h^^ 
to reach; 'low-income families. -Beginning in Janu^y., 19i|9, the 
Extension Service fe>4gan'', teaching 'homemakers how t,o feed their families 
more nutritious meMs and make bettef>'use of currently available re- 



sources. This ■ training, .and the resulting enthusiasm, provided the 
imi?etus' for the , mobilization of thousands of new volunteers for Extension 
to teach- nutrition to adults and youth. . The youth program within EFNEP , 
sponsored by 4-H, has approached the chaA^enge of teaching youth more 
about nutrition through a -variety of means: day camp : programs , toiirs, 
educational games and iilms. 




-While nutrition fiprinciples have alway^Hs^eTV-taught . in 4-H, the 
challenge of the EFNEP program was to re^ many low income children as 
quickly and effectively as possible. 4-H turned to)noderfi media to meet 
'this challenge and" has produced an , educational TV series on nutrition 
called Mulligan Stew . ' • ' 



The Mulligan Stew Televi^sion Program 



The Mulligan Stew Program evolved from a set of assumptions and 
objectives: assumptions ' about the way to teach young people and objectives 
concerning what was to be taught. The assumptions are as follows: 

• ' Youngsters aged 9-11 are avid TV fans ■ (average 
• number viewing hours per child is 24 per week). 

• If properly motivated, 9-11 ye^r olds can alter ^ 
J behavior; some .habits are not yet entrenched.- 

*• \ At this age youngsters still have natural 
curiosity and are still able' to build and 
improve self-image. 

• ' While children still look^to adults as role 
— > models, peer group values nave a stronger in^ 

^ fluence on behavior. » ^ * ' 

• Repetition with modifications, as opposed 

■ rote learning, rs the best way to insure learn- 

^ ^i^ig"- Thus mere repetition of a fact is less 

, ■ • likely to produce learning than repeating the 

fact in varied ways, for example: 



- Using diffejs;^nt wording , ' ^ 

- Providing aural and visual stimuli . • ' * 

- SpeaJcing ^nd singing the mes&age 

- Adding' pictures, animation, puzzles ' * , • 

- Making appoint in both ^rose and rhyme ^ 

- Using mnenjonic devices ^ 

- Making the point-'with humQr or Jexagg^atiort 

- Actinc ^t the message 

Some dramatic sequence should be introduced to maintain 
interest if a message is ^complicated br requires more 
than k few fhinutes of time. * V 



The objectives of the program are both immediate and long range. 



^immediate objectives are to teach the child: 

• Facts about food and. nutrition 

• To value corr.ect nutritional habits 
To- act on his knowledge and values' 



of 
of 
is 

:^ 1 




Long range objectives include the educational and 'social objefc4i.yes 
4-H, as well as eventually meeting the special needs of certain sectors 
the popul^ion. ' Through participation in this 4-H sponsored g^ograirf it 
hoped »that the targeted youth between the ages. of nine and eleven will: 

• Acquire and apply nutrition knovjledge which will 
help them to become healthful , productive 

- inj^ividuals; « 

GaCLn personal satisfaction from their awakened , * ' . ^ 

curic^sity aald^ growing knowledge about the in- 
j formation presented; * 

' • Accept themselves and others by recognizing 
. sajnilarities and diff^jrenc^s^^twi^en .peoples 
which influence food habits; ' j* 

• LearP\more about family membe|!^ .thj?fe^ug(h inter- ♦ 
actions when participating _ in food experiences; 

• Recognize the importance of relating to their 

peers. , * - . 
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The programs ape--^esigned to appeal to 9-ll ye>ar,olds- They 
feature five yit^uri^sters to\whom children can rela^^e as peers- Although 
a variety oS^dults appear inN;.he six programs, ortly one adult," Wilbur, 
appears in"^ all programs. There are several minority group children, 
including one black and one Oriental- 'ThoSTwork together as a gang of 
troubleshooters (the troubles are*nutritional) and they exhibit great . 
esprit de corps- The gang plays together, as a rock group and the songs 
are all abiut nutrition- Some of them, repeated through all six reels, ^ 
are direct t^^ing devices (e-g-, "4-4-3-2" 'and "It^* Up to You"-) 



Auxiliary materials were developed to augment the effects of the 
six' films- For example, a member's manual was developed for the partici- 
patdng children- This manual, 'actually a comic book, repeats much that^ 
in* the films, as Veil as provides additional activities, such as puzzles 
and games, .constructed around the theme of 'nuti:ition- Ot^pr auxiliary 
materials, developed include a teacher's guide, records, sheet music, | 
posters, pins, and certificates. All of these reiterate the nutritiA^l 
messages of Mulligan Stew - ^ 



P urpose of Study 

During the first year of its distribution. Mulligan Stew was shown 
in sixteen states through seventy-two television stations- Eight of the 
sixteen states conducted some form of program evaluation- These evaluations 
ranged frm asking* teachets what they thought 'of the program; to pilot studies 
using pre-post designs- No formal larg^-s^ale impacjt evaluati<)n was attempted, 
however- , 

Extension Service, while aware Qf the enthusiasm the pjrogram engendered, 
wanted to assess both the impact of the program on the target group and the 
distribution procedures employed, by the states- During the course of this 
•assessment, it was anticipated, policy relevant information would emerge - 
Accordingly, three high ^priority objectives shaped th^ research approach- 
These were: j - / 



• To provide a clear-cut a^essment of the educational 
impact of Mulligan Stew ; 

• To provide a description of the Extension Service and 
4-H effort to deliver '^the series to the target audien 
and, 



/ 



To^ provide recommendations concerning the most efr^^c- 
tive and efficient ways ot getting Mulligan Stew / or 
f uturetTTyprograms , delivered tCK^he tairg^t audience, 
and to Niinpolfit the cpnditions which maximize iinpact. 



\ 
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II OVERVIEW OF THE STUDY 

. ■ - • . .■ ^ 

y ! The Mulligcui Stew evaluation study consists of three general 
segments: - 

^nvpact Evaluation of Mulligeui Stew Series on Children . 
Case Studies of Delivery System cuid Associated *Cost Data 
Content Analysis 

, P The impact evaluation * was designed to explore the following general 
hypotheses : ~. ^ ' 

> . * 

Children who view the series will exhibit positive changes in 
knowledge about nutrition cUid changes in nutrition-related behaviors • These 
changes will be differentially affected by viewing condition (in school, at 
home); use of auxiliary materials! (comic book, no ccxnid book) ; grade level 
(4^h, 5th, 6th) . /. . . * . ^ 

Children who view the series will show an increased awareness of 
and interest in 4-H, 

Even though the impact evaluation focuses on^^ildren , information 
was also elicited from their teachers. SiKge educational TV programs are 
frequently shown during school time, the interest and opinions of the teachers 
are important. Teacher-initiated activities associated with the Mulligan, 
St^w programs were documented via a weekly activities log maintained by 
teachers of the experimental classes^ In addition, a teacher record foim 
(TRF) elicited the opinions of the teachers on the programs and aiixiliary 
materials. 

The data obtained through the weekly log and TRF is descriptive and, 
for the present report, is best viewed in the aggregate. Of interest is 
teachers' rating of the program,'' cjpmic book smd teacher manual along several 
dimensions and teachers* general comments about the students* reaction to^ 
the program. This material will be presented, within the context of th^^ 
impact segment of the evaluation. 



The case stii^dies segment of the evaluation focuses on the dis- 
tribution system assopiated with Mulligan jStew , i.e., delivery and costs. 
While the delivery system, organizational ''arrangements ^nd associated cost 
data are not. critical to an impact study, they do serve to provide ^context 
data for other purposes. / , . - 

In the 'event that Extension Service continues its development of 
TV programming, it will want to maximize both national distribution and 
state-by-state interest and involvement to reach the target audiences * * 
of the program. . Extension Service is also concerned that* the costs of 
such efforts are appropriate to the doverage and effects of such program- 
ming. In order to get som'e sense of what some of the states have done 
with Mulligan Stew and to recapture the related costs, site visits were 
conducted in each of the six states of the impact study. ^ Detailed reports . 
of this segment of the evaluation are contained in Volume II. 

A content analysis of the films was conducted to assess the Nutrition 
information contained in the films, the pedagogic 'approach, used in the films, 
and the production techniques employed. The content analysis focused on 
what was in the films themselves. Of interest were answers to the follow- 
ing questions: • ' / 

What 'were the nutritional messages of the- series? 

What non-nutritional messages^ were contained in the series? 

What production techni<jues were- employed? ' ^ 

What changes in future TV efforts are recommended as 
regards cdt^tent, format, production? 

In the three major sections which follow, each of the segments of 
the evaluation will be examined. A concluding section will present a 
summary of major findings from each of the evaluation segments and Abt 
Assoc. ates' recommendations based on^^ll^ese findings. 
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III IMPACT EV ALUATION 



Basic Design 



A pre-post experimental design using. two ^jjtjpes of fontrol groups 
was employed. The v^iables explored are listed below: 

Grade level (4thr 5th, 6tA) 

Viewing condition (At Home/In School)' 

Use of avixiliary materials (Comic Book/No Cpmic Book) ^ 

Experimental groups viewed the program under various conditions* 
Control gVoups did not view the program nor were they given any auxiliary 
materials. The eac^rimental groups were measured both before an<^ after 
they viewed Mulligan Stew , d..e,, in' a pretest/post-test situation. 

The design "also included two types of control groups. The first 
type of corttrol group receive^ the same pretest and. post-test that the experi 
mental jrrotips received. The/ second type of control group received only 
the post-test, administered at the same time as the othe'r control groups 
received theirs. The paradigm for this ^evaluation is: 



Pretest 



Post-^test 



Time 1 



Time 2 



-view Mulligan Stew- 



15 



^2" 



6 
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The rationale for this design is as follows • The application of 
both pre- 'and post-viewing measurements^ to the experimental groups enables 
one to address; directly and unambiguously, the question of whether or not 
there are changes in nWirition-related ^knowledge, attitudes and behavior 
after Mulligan Stew has been viewe^. Without ibhe pretest/post-test com- 
parison there would be no defensible basis for assessing such change. 

( ■ ■ . ■ : . ^ 

.The use of two t#es of control* groups achie<res two objectives. 
The control- groups which- receive both a pretest and a pojt-test provide 
the basic standard against vhich tl:^ changes observed in the experimental 
groups ai^e compared. II f these control groups show the same kinds and 
degree of change inj/utrition-related" knowl^^ attitudes and behavior 
, as do' the experimental groups, it is impossible to argue that viewing , 
Mulligan Stew has been the .cause of chcinges. On the other hand, if the 
control groups show little or no changes relative to the experimental 
viewing groups, one is able to argue that indeed the viewing of Mulligan 
Stew is the. causal agent inducing desyped changes ^concerning nutrition- 
related knowledge, attitudes and behavior. The lack of significant change 
in the control groups has* ruled out competing explMfflfeons (such as otfher 
extran^^s events, reading a book, talking to frienoW^ etc.) for the 
changes observed in the viewing groups. 

The use of the second type of control group,. which receives only 
a single test at the time the other control and experimental groups re- 
ceive their post-tests, protects against a ^different kind of problem. It 
is' possible that the process of taking the pretest in itself could arouse 
sufficient curiosity among the control groups to cause many children to 
seek out the correct answers to the items in the* test, i.e., sensitization 
as a result of the pretest. These children would then score higher on the 
ppst-test than if theyv had not been sensitized the pretest. Si'hce this 
is the group i3hat basically provides the stcuidard against which the experi- 
mental groups' gains are compared, spurious gains Shown by this group will 

cause the gains made ky the viewing group to appear to be smaller than 
> 

they really are. This would reduce the apparent effectiveness of Mulligan 
Stew. The use of the post-test-only control group allows us to detect this 
situation and make appropriate corrections for it. 

Table 1 which follows details th'B design. 
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TABLE. 1 • . . 

■L ■■ 

DESIGN FOR THE "MULLIGAN STEW*' 'EVALUATION 



Comic Book' 
Text iJsed 



^ Comic Book 
Text Not 
Used 



Prc"^est/ 
Post-Test 
Control 
Groups 



Post-Test 
Onli 
Control 
Groups 
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. ^FOURTH GRADE ^..f 
Experimental Group =' 583 j 
Control Group = 234 i 


• FIFTH GRADE ^ 
Ejcperimental Group = 631 ' 
Control Group = .256 


— , 1 '* I. ' ' ' 
SIXTH GRADE j ' . 
Experimental Grpup = 609 
Control Grpup = 258 


In-Sdhool Viewing 


At- Home Viewing > 


In-School Viewing' 


At-Home Viewing 


IrrSchool Viewin*^ 




(N=330)* , ' , 


(N=255) 


(N=34B) . 


{N=285) 


* — =S — — 

{N=345:J i 


(N=264) 
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* N^number of subjects arialyzed 
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Field Procedures 



Selecting the sites ^ - . . . 

— - 7 

Six sites representing diverse geographic '♦locations were selected 

for the study. Selection of sites for the national evaluation of Mulligan 

/ ' / • ' ' 

f stew ptfeceeded on a purposive, sampling basis, ^^o be included in the study, 

sites had to satisfy the following criteria-: ^ 

• Representaticm from each of the major cultural/ 
geographic regions of the country; 

• Both urban and non-urban kreas were to be represented ^ 
, . ■ ^ • within each region;* ^ 

The^ Mulligan Stew series was not to -have been shown in 
the area' previouslyiC^ 

'■ ' # The Mulligan Stew series ^ither had-td be currently 

scheduled for broadcast at a- time gompatibl^e with the ^ 
time lines. for the evaluation study^ ^J, t^^ scheduling 
of such Ijjroadcasts had to be feasible; . 

• :^ach viewing and contrpl condition ^n^ the experimental 
design was to be represented within each site, ♦ 

It did not, however, ^take reality 16ng to impose its inexorat)le con- 
straints upon t^ site -selection process. On th^^asis of viewing statistics 
in the 1973 ^report on Mulligan Stew prepared by the Nlitional 4-H Service 
. Committee, . several states were excluded from immediate consideration as sites 
because of heavy viewing exposure prior to the awarding of the evaluation 
contract. • ( 

Telephone and mail contact made with the 4-H State TV Coordinators 
or other state level 4-H staff in over 20 of the remaining states revealed 

... three primary problems in terms of site selection: 

• , • ". » - • 

, ' • Extensive viewing of the Mulligan Stew series had ^ 

occurred in several states since the statistics i 

presented in the National 4-H Service Committee ,\ 

report had been compiled; 

* , /'-^ 
• The ^roadcast schedules in many states were incom- ^; 

patible with the time demands of the evaluation 

study. (It was learned rather quickly ,tj;^at most 

television broadcast schedules are casjfer in concrete 

far in advance.) ' 



Non-urban sites were selected from areas whici contained fewer thain 100,000 
residents. Two of the f^r non-urban, sites selected were of rural nature; 
i.e., Eastern Arkansas «frid the fringe area sui^rounding Memphis. 



• In locations 'where the bri)adcast schedule for the series 
was compatible with the evaluation study time lines, or 
such a schedule could be ij^jtaged , broadcast schedules 
that would allow simultan^^K in-school and at-home . -y 
viewing were not feasible • ^ ' ^ 

These problems rendered the ideal criteria for site sSleition/ as 
well as their relation to the experimental design, unachievajble, and a series 
of negotiations and trade-offs among Abt Associates and national, state and 
county Exten^on staf^ took place in an attempt 1:o maximibfi:>;^he integrity of 
the reseeurch design as originally specified.^ Aa a result ofAthese negotia- 
tions^ sites were selected in Arkansas, Missouri, Oregon, Permsylvania, 
Tennessee and Texas • . • . - ' 

Organizing the Field - 

■ • ' * ; > ^. . « ^ ; > 

state and/or district and ^county Extension staff ir^ 
were thfen asked to arrange 'for- the participation of,, thevmill 
schools tinder tki€ experimental conditions indic§te^{#i|^^ with 

fthe additional stipulation th^t sShdols should h^x/^^lJe^^ children 




from a broad range of ethnic arid SES backg^unds ib'u^'be represented. So 
' far as possible, using the random'^a^sj.gnment techniqiie;. schools were j^laced 
within one or another of the experimental or con trqJi.>con(^t ions. The 
Extension staff in these states, engaged in a tremfertdous amount of work, in a, 
spirit of cooperation and gqodwill, and were 'able to produce 104 of the 111 
classes originally^requested, cis indicated in Table 3 below, 

In Tennessee, where the series ^as broadcast from Memphis on 
Saturday^ for at-home viewing, participation of a. ^hool outside tlie broad- 
cast atea (Decaturville, Tennessee) was secured as a control. It was im- 
possible to find a school- within Memphis bo serve as a control, since the 
series was being brpadcast at a time when any ch^ld who wished to watch the 
broadcast could do:so. This. circumstance ^resulted in the loss of three 
control classes from the Memphis area, ^ 



In ^ennsylvaiiia, where there had already beein heavy viewing prior 
to the start of this evaluation, four of tl>e classes originally requested 
were impossible to find — thre^' classes viewing in school without the 
comic/workbooks and one class viewing in schoprwith the cdmic/workbook. 
The number of schools that had not previously had their children viewing 

20 

■ 15 



TABLE 2 



KULLIG-Jl STEM fflTIOmfEVALUATION 
t 



f Sites. Schools and Classes' Bv Viewing Condi tions. Bv Urban/Non-Urban, By Testing lype 
^Classeii, refers to the number of classes in «ach of grades 4, 5 and 6 within a school 



21 



IN-SCHOOL 
VlfwiNG 



VIEWING 



ERLC 



15 ^ \ 

1, ST> LOUIS ^(3 schools? 9 experinjental and 
6 control classes) ■ 
• School 1 : 2 classes .vowing and comic book 
• I s chool 2 ; I class viewing and no conic book 
Af School 3 i \ control classes (1 pre-^nd post, 
1 post only) ' 



I Broadcast starts March 13, 1974 



15 

2. PORTLAND 



(3 schools: 9 experimental and 
6 control j:las$es) ■ 

• Sc hool 1 : 1 class viewing and coric bock 

• School j : 2 classes viewing and. no comic boplN 

• School J, ; 2 control classes (1 pre-and popt, \ • 
" ^ 1 post only) ' ^ 

• Broadcast starts April 15, 1974 



9 



ri 



L ' SAI] ^-iTONIO, (3 schools: 6 cxpcrijncnt^ and 
3 control classes) 

• School 1; 1 class viewing and^ornic b(^k 

• School 2 : 1 class viewing and))^ coraiS book 

• School _3j (l prc-po'st 'control class 

% Broadcast starts ^:arch 9, 1974 

2. hJi^HIS (3 schdji: ^^peri^ental and 
\~ ■ 3 control classes) 

• Sc\ool 1 : 1 class viewing and conic book 

^ I School 2: 1 class viewing and no conic book 

• School 3 ; i pre-post control class 

• Broadcast starts March 9, 197^ 



NON-URBM 



• School _1 



• School 2 



• School 3 



18 . , ^ 

1^ ALTOONA, Pm, > (3 schools: ^2 cxrcrmcntal and 
6 control classes) 
'2 classes viewing and comic book 
2 clasi^cs viewing and no comic book 
\ pre-post control class, and 
> 1 post-only control class 

• Broadcast starts April 2, 1974 ' ^ 

. 18 

2. LAREDO, TEXAS. (3 schools: 12 expomcntaUnd 
6 control classo?).^ 



• School 1 



. • School 2 



• School 3 



2 clasces viewing and conic book 
2 clas5(is viewing and no coric book 
1 pre-post control class, ai)d . 
• 1 post-only control class 



• Broadcast starts. 



18 ^ . J, 

1. EAfiTERURMAj (3 school; 12 exporunental^ifnd 

6 control classes) 
SclioolJ. ; 2 classes viewing and comic book 
, School 2: ' 2 clnpr.es viewing and'no conic book 
• School 3i 1 pre-post control cltiss, and 
^ ^ \ 1 post-only control class 

. ' . * '4 
% Brbdca5t starts March 9i 1974 
9 



2, HEHPIIIS AREA 
• School 1 



« School 2 



• School 3 



(3 schools: 6 experimental and 
' , 3 control dasses) 
1. class viewing and ccwic book 
1 class viewiV.g and no coaic book 
rpre-post control cUss 



r 

I Broadcast starts March 9, 1974 



1 



TABLE 3 



CLASSES BY SITE BY EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 



SITE/GRADE 


/ ^ y 


EXPERIMENTAL 




CONTROL ■• 


^^Irf^School , 
With Comic 


In iSchool, 
Without C<^mic 


At Home, 
With Comic 


At Home, 
without Comic 


Pre-Post 


. Post Only 


, Tennessee 


4 

5 
6 




i 


2 (2? 
2 (?) 
. 2 (2) 


2 (2) 
2 (2) 
2 (2) 


\ 




Arkansas. 


4 






2 (2) 


""%x(2) 


1 


1 




5 






2 (2) 


2 (i\ 




1 




6 






2 (2) 


2 (2) 




» 1 


Missouri ' 


4 

5 
6 


2 (2) , 
2 (2) 
2 (1) 


1 (1) , 
1 (1) 
1 (1) 








1 
1 
1 


Texas (S.A,) 


4 

5 






8 — 

1 (1) , 

1 (1) 


. 1. (1) 
1 (1) 


1 






6 






1 (1) 


1 (1) 




TexastL, ) ' 


4 


2 (2) 


2 (2) 












S 


2 (2) 


2 (2) 










Pennsylvania 


4 

5 

' 


1 


1 
1 
1 


J ■ 








Oregon 


4 


1 (1) 


2 (2) 












5 
6 


1 (1) 


2 (2) 

3 (3) 


"i 

J. 








TOTAL 


19 (13) 


19 (16) 


15 (15) 


15 (1^ 


21 


15 



104 (59) 



Number of classes 



Number of Teacher Record Forms returned 



23 
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17 



the series was limited. As a result, one of the schools that^articipated 
did so with only one fif^i grade group (r^eBulting in the loss of one cl^ss 
in th/Tn-schb6l viewing with com^ic/workbook,.,sit^tion) , and another school 
that/participated, upder the in-school viewing without the comic/workbook 
criterion had only one class in each grades four, five and six (which 
accounts for the other^thr^e /classes which were unobtainable) . 
. * ' \ ^ • 

. .In San Antonio, Texafe, where the^ series was being broadcast on 



\ 



weekends tpr at-home viewirfg, the protttem qf finding control classes that 
would" not be able to. view thfe series was resolved with a great deal. of. 
ingenuity on the part of the Extension staff there.' Participation as a. 
control group was secured from Seventh Day ;^dventist Jr. Academy in 
San. Antonio. . The children attending this school were virtually all in 
church during the times the Mulligan Stew series was broadcast (on 
Saturday mornings) . ' i * . 

In Laredo, Texas, the school system has it^ own closed circuit 
television broadcast system^, and arrangements were made to have the series 
shown in. school. Thus Texa^ became the only state in which it was pos- 
sible to implement the complete experimental design. Laredo poses a 
unique situation, however, -in that -during the negotiations with school 
representatives and th# TV programming director on the initial site set- ^ 
_..=:^-icip^^vt^it, the prograiraning director insisted that the SBries be shown at 
the rate o'f two shows each week (as opposed to the one show per week 
schedule in all other sites) . 

t 

In eastern Arkansas, which was viewing the series on the Memphis- 
originated broadcast, the -control classes also had to be found in a loca,- 
tion outside the broadcast range. As a result, the elementary school in 
Cherokee Village, in the extreme north-central part of the state, was 
selected for participation. ' ^ . . . 

Table 4 below shows the distribution of sites and number of subjects 
in each site, analyzed by grade level and experimental condition. The sample 
sizes in each of the cells provide excellent approximations to^ equality, 
especially for an experiment in a natural setting. The only idiosyncracy 



"Subjects" whenever used in this study refers to the youth who participated 
in tlie Impact evaluation. 2 4 ^ 

ERIC ■ 



tab: 




DISTKIBUTION OF SITES AND SUBJECTS BY EXPERIMENTA::, CONDITION 




nic Book 
--f ex t* Used 



Comic Book 
Text Not 
Used 



Pre^Tcst/ ! 
Post-Tost 
Control 
Groups 



Post-T^st 
Only 

Control 
GrouDS 




FOURTH GRADE 

.Experimental Subjects « 583 
, Control Subjects = 234 



Ift" School Vi eying 



(N=330) 



Missouri . 49^ 

Pennsylvania 41 

Oregon ^ 28 

Texas (L)** 66 

" 184 



Missouri 19 

^Pennsylvania 26 

Oregon 41 

Texas (L) 60 

l46 



At-Home Viewing 
(N=253) 



Tennessee 54 
ftrkansas , ^ 53. 
Texas (SA)** 19 



126 



Tennessee 
Arkansas 
Texas (SA) 



56 
• 41 
30 

T27 



Tennessee 19 

Arkansas 30 

j-4^ssouri ' 15 

Texas 26 
Pennsylvania 16 

Oregon 6^ 

^ • TT2 



FIFTH GRADE ' 
Experimental 'Subjects 
Control Subjects 



631 ^ 
256 • 



In-SchQol Viewing 



(N-346) 



Missouri , 51 

Pennsylvania '?5 . 

Oregon ' 28 

Texas (L) 70 

184 



Missouri . 28 

Pennsylvania 32 

Oregon ' 38 

Texas (L) , 64 

162 



At-Home Viewing 



(N'».285) 



Tennessee 67 
Arkansas 61 
Texas (SA) 27 

f* _ 
145 



Tennessee* 56 
Arkansas . 52 
XTexas (SA) 32 

l40 



- Tennessee 24 

|^)^nsas 19 

\ Missouri 18 

Texas , 33 

, Pennsylvania 14 

Oregon 15 

.^123 



Tennessee 




Tennessee- 




Arkansas 


3^. 


' Azkansas 


31 


Missouri 


25 


^ . Missouri ' 


25 


Texas 


24 


Texas 


26 


Pennsylvania^. 


24 


Pennsylvania 


29 


Oregon 


17 


Oregon 


22 








133 



SI5at'GR^E ■ ' 

Experimental Subjects = 609 
y Control Subjects « 258 



In-^hool Viewing 



(N=345) 



Missouri ^ 57 
Pennsylvania 41 
Oregon 

Texas (L) 73 
171 



Missouri 22 
Penrisylvajiia 20 
Oregon 
Texas (L) 



At-Hqn\e Viewing 
(N«264) 



Tennessee 55 
Arkansas 46 
Texas (SA) 26 

c 

127 



Tennessee 
Arkansas 



74 




58 . 




174 




Tennessee ^^i^ 


Arkansas 


28 


Missouri 


21 


Texlis 


36 


Pennsylvania 5 


Oregon 


23 




140 



60 
48 



137 



Tennessee 

Arkansas 29 

Missouri' 23 

Texas 22 

Pennsylvania 23 

Oregon 21 

118 



25 



* K«x^VMber of subjects analyzed 
** L=Laredo; 5A=San Antonio 
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to be noted is that there is no sixth grade class in Oregon viewing in- 
school with use of the comic/workbook* The class originally slated to 
fill this condition was located in a school participating in the eyalua- 
tion in whicl} all other classes we2;e not using the comic/workbook. This 
class was therefore cnanged to the no comic/workbook situation, rather 
than take the chance of having the ^omic books read by the other partici- 
pating children in the school who were not supposed to be using it. 

Table 5 below presents basically the same information as Table 4, 
but in a slightly different form emphasizing the distribution 'of classes 
and subjects by experimental condition. Tabl%;5 also shibws that the 
sample sizes of each of the experimental conditions are very well balcuiced, 
particularly for an experimental design conducted in a natural setting. 



Abt Associates concludes that the overall integrity of the 
experimental design has been preserved to a great extent. The most 
serious potential exception is the fact that all experimental conditions 
coulcUmot be implemented within each*' site. This poses a problem, how- 
ever, only if one expects the variation in children to be greater across 
sites than it is within sites". If this is the case then the^effects of* 
viewing Mulligan Stew are confounded with the effects of geographic loca- 
tio]^ and the two cannot be separately identified. For example, if only 
one site was assigned to "In School Viewing" it would be impossible to 
tell whether differences in performances of this group were attributable 
to' the experimental treatment or characteristics of the site. Because no 
experimental condition has fewer than three sites assigned to it, this ' 
problem is not' anticipated, 

Implementing the Study 

Once site selection had been accomplished and the participation 
within each site of Specific schools and classes in given experimental con- 
ditions was confirmed, initial site set-up meetings ^were planned for each 
site 



The site set-up meetings were scheduled to take place approximately 
2-4 weeks E)rior t<x the beginning date for the local Mulligan Stew broadcast. 
The meetings were arranged so that the Abt Associates director of field opera- 
tions, accompanied by a state and/or local Extension person, could work with the 

. 20 
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TABLES 

DISTRIBUTION OF SOBJEaS AND QASSES 
BK EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 



H 



COffAc Book 
Text Used 



Comic Book 
Text Not 
Used 



Pre-Test/ 
Post-Test 
Control ' 
'Groups 



Post-Test 

Only 
Control 
Groups 



■pOttRTH GRADE 

Experimental Subjects » 583 
Control Subjects >= 234, 


FIFTH GR)«5E 

Experimental Subjects ■ 631 
Conttol Subjects = 256 


SIXTH GRADE ' 
Experimental. Subjects « 609 
'■'i Control Subjects « 258 


•In-School Viewing 


At-Home Viewing 


In-School Viewing 


At-Home Viewing 


In-School Viewing 


^At-Home Viewing 


(N=330)* 


(N=253) 


(N»346) 


(N«285) 


{N*345) 


(N»264) 



184 Subjects 
(7 classes] 



146 
(6) 



126 
(6) 



127 
(5) 



112 

(7) 



122 

(5) 



184 

(6) 



162 
16) 



145 

(5) ^ 



140 

(5) 



123 

(7) 



133 
(5) 



171 
(6) 



127 
(5) 



174 
(7) 



137 
(5) 



140 

(7) 



118 
(5) 



N»n\2»b€r of subjects analyzed 



2S 



school coordinator for .each participating school- The school coordinators 
were teachers selected from each school who acted as liaison field staff 
for the study. The meetings covered the following items: 

• An explanation of the purpose and nature of the 
national evaluation of Mulligan Stew ? 

• The School Coordinator's Manual, which was examined 
and discussed;* - 

• The test booklet, which was discussed, along with test % 
administration procedures? 

• The responsibilities of the school coordinators? 

• The logistics of getting test materials to and 
iProm the schools- 

Information nl^ded for the preparation of Individual packets of 
testing materials for each participating teacher/class within each school, 
was collected. It was also emphasized several times during each site 
set-up meeting that the school coordinator should call collect' to| Abt in 
the event of any questions or problems- 
Boxes containing a testing packet for each teacher/class within 
a school were subsequently shipped to school coordinators for distribution 
to partiqipating teachers- The school coordinators then met with participate- 
ing teachers to conduct a training session and go through the Group Experi- 
menters Manual to ensure a common understanding of the testing procedures - 
to be followed .before the tests w^re a(3ministered by the teachers to their , 
pupils- The dates for pretest and post-test administration were agreed 
upon during the initial set-up visits; ^ 

Make-up tests were given on the following day to pupils absent qn 
scheduled testing days- After the day specified as the make-up day, school 
coordinators collected all testing materials from the teachers and shipped 
the complete packets back to Abt Associates- Copies of the. School Coordinator 
Manual and the Group Experimenter's Manual are contained in Volume IV, 
Documentation- • 



* 



This manual described fully the duties of the school coordinator and 
included a six-step procedure for conducting the field effort- 

30 
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Instruments Employed > . " 

Two instruments were employed in the impact evalua1:ion. The first, 
used for pre"jt>ost tests, was addressefl to students The second, distributed 
at the time of the post— test, was addressed to teachers. 

Student Instrument ; The studerjt instrument, in combination with 
,the experimental variables, wag designed to address the-" following questions: " 

• Is Mulligan Stew a useful /teaching device^ Does . 
it teach children nutrition facts? How can it be 
improved? • 

• Do children like the progreun as well as learn from 
it? . - 

• Does it make any difference whether Mulligan Stew is 
.viewed at home or at school? 

• Does it make any difference whether children use auxiliary 
materials (e.g., comic book on nutrition) or not? 

• Do experimental children (who watch Mulligan Stew . 
evidence more change in nutritional and food-related 
activities than control children (who do not watch 

, Mulligan Stew ) ? 

• Do experimental children show greater awareness and/ 
or interest in 4-H activities than control children? 



The instrument is composed of five sections; 

Part I: Things you Do . The purpose of this section is to 
obtain indicators of food and nutrition related behavior 
^engaged in by the child. Analytically, ♦changes in such 
behavior from pre-test to post-test were assessed among 
controls and various experimental conditions, 

Part II; Things You Would Like to Eat . The purpose of 
this section is to assess the nutritional adequacy of a 
complete day's food intake as selected by the child when 
he has free choice, with emphasis on pre-test to post- 
test change. Food choices selected for the day are 
\ coded into basic food groups and the nutritional balance 
and adequacy scored as defined by the 4-473-2 food group 
servings formula. 
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Part III; About food and Nutrition . The purpose of this 
section is to assess the gain . in knowledge about food and 
nutrition from pre-test to post-test. The correct answers 
to the items in each section were added -together for a total 
T score, and pre-test to post-test gtiins were assessed. 

i"- ' " Part IV: About MUlliqai/ Stew . This sectidh of the child 
■ instrument is different for- the pre-test and the post-test 
• situation. The pretest version contains a single item to 
ascertain how much previous exposujre. a child has had to the 
Mulligan Stew series. 

The purpose of the post-test version of Part JV is to 
ascertain how many (and which) shows in the series a child 
' has seen, What he liked most abojit the shows, and whether 
> other members of his family viewed any of the shows. These 

variables (with the exception of which aspects of the shows 
were liked best) will be used as additional predictor 
variables in analyzing gains in knowledge about food and 
nutrition, changes in food selection given free, choice, and 
changes in food and nutrition rela1;ed behavior. i^'^^. 

Part V". Some Final Questions . The purpose of this section 
is to ascertain the child's awareness of. and interest and 
participation in 4-H; activities with peers related to food 
and nutrition; and whether the child had previously studied 
nutrition in school. 

.Document A which follows is a copy of the student instrument 
(post-test form) . Table 6 below summarizes each item in the student 
instrument referenced against cinalytic areas. 
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Table 6 « Itams Cross-Referenced Against Analytic Areas . 



Analytic Area • , Item 

« 

Breakfast eating patterns I-l# 4a, 4b 

JSnack eating patterns 3 

Focxi exploration ' 1-5 

Meal preparation 1-6, 7, 8 

Affect on day of testing ^ i;,-*9 

Food selection (nutritional balance 

,of food , in take given free choice) * H-lf 2, 3, 4" 

Food and nutrition knowledge III - all items 

^^||)03ure to "Mulligan Stew" (pre-test) IV-la, lb 

Exposure to "Mulligan Stew" (post-test) IV-la, lb, 2 

" Aspects of "MulligcUi Stew" liked best 

(post-test) IVt3 

Exposure of other family members to 

"Mulligan Stew" (postrtest) IV-4, 5 
How well liked VMulligan Stew" 

(post-test) . IV-7 
Other "Mulligan Stew" activities 

(post-test) . ' IV-8, 9, 10 

4-H activities in which participated V-1, 2 

4-H activities in which child would 

like to participate y-3 



Attitude toward peers related to food V-4 
Food-related activities with peers V-5^ 
Previous study of food, and nutrition V-6 



V 
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ABT ASSOCIATES INC. 
55 WHEELER STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 02138 
2/6/74 



— 

0MB No. 4(KS74004 
Approval Expires June, 1974 



01 02 03 04 



05 06 
Pupil ID 



'A 



W.2 
07(2) 



CD-I 
08(1) 



Please Print 
Your Name 

Your Age . 



09/10 



School or Group 



(First Name) 



(Last Name) 



Boy □ IM Today's Date 
GirlD -2 



Grade I- 




HeUo! 



We are conducting a survey in your area and need your help. Please ailswer the questions in this book- 
let so that we can learn more about what young people e^. 



This is not a test. There will be no grades or scores. Thank you for helping us. 



EKLC 
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Part I: THINGS YOU DO 



CD-I CONT 



!• Did yod eatbr drink anything for breakfast yesterday ? 



Yes Dihi 
No □ 2 



2. Did you eat or jdrink any snacks like potato chips, soda pop, corn chips, or candy vesterdiiv? 

^ Yes □ 22-1 
No< □ -2 



3. Did you eat or drink any snacks like)^uit, ice cream, peanuts or milk yesterday? 

Yes □ 23-1 

No □. 



4a. Did you eat or drink anything for breakfast today? 
Yes 24-1 . 
No □ .2 

o 



25 26 27 28 29 30 31 



4b. Please tell us what you ate or drank 
for breakfast today. ^ 



5. In the past few weeks, have you tried any foods that you have never eaten before? 
' . Yes □ 32-1 

No □ .2 



6. Have you fixed any meals for yourself { like fixing your own breakfast) in the last week? 

Yes 0 334 
No □ .2 



EKLC 



GOON TO NEXT PAGE 




7. Hav^,you helped fix nny family meals in your home in the last week? 

Yes □ 34-1 
No □ -2 



8. Have you helped with any grocery shopping for your family in th? last week? 

Yes □ 35-1 
No □ 2 



9. Tell us how you feel today. Put an **X" on the one face that comes closest to the way you feel. 




36 

37 

38 



STOP 

PLEASE WAIT FOR YOUR TEACHER TO TELL YOU 
WHEN TO TURN YHE PAGE 
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Part II. THINGS YOU WOULD LIKE TO EAT 



On the nexl 4 pages there are pictures of a lot of different foods. Each page shows the same foods. 

» . 

Now, suppose you could eat anything you wanted to for all of tomorrow's meals. If you could choose 
anything you wanted to eat for breakfast, for lunch, for supper or dinner, and for a snack, what would 
it be? It's important to choose only as much as you, yourself, could really eat at one time. 

On the BREAKFAST page put an ''X'' on each of the foods you would like to have for BR^^FAST 
tomorrow. 

On the LUNCH pageTput an "X" on each of the foods you would like to have for LUNCH tommorrow. 

T 

On the SNACK page put an "X" on each of the foods you would like to have for a SNACK tomorrow. 
Remember now for each ^eal choose only as much as you, yourself, could eat. 



On the DINNER page put an on each of the foods you would like to have for SUPPER or DINNER 
tomorrow. 




Breakfast 



CD-I CONT 



39 40 41 42 43 -44 4S 



Put an^'X" on each of the foods you would likejtf have for BREAKFAST tomorrow. 



I . For BREAKFAST I would like to have 



ERIC 




COKE OR 
SODA POP 




CHICKEN 




GREEN BEANS 




CEREAL 




CHEESE 




COOKIES 




BOLOGNA 




TOMATO 




RICE 




COFFEE 




BEANS 




APPLE 




MILK 




MILK SHAKE 




BUTTER 




BACON 




ICE CREAM 




PIZZA 




POTATO CHIPS OR 
FRENCH FRIES 




CAKE 




POTATO 



NAME YOUR OWN! 





GREENS 




JELLO 




PORK 




^ MACARONfc ^ 
NOODLESfW^ 
SPAGHETTI 




ORANGE 
ORANGE iUICE 




e:gg 






POPStCLE 




'Xanana 




CARROTS 




FISH 




TORTILLyV 




HAMBURGER 



^ 



Lunch 



•r 



CD-I CONT 



m 



46 47 48 49 50 51 52 



Put an ''iC'jon each of the foods you woiild like to have for LUNCH tomorrow. 



2. For LUNCH I would like to hive 




CRACKERS 




BOLOGNA 




MILK SHAKE 




POTATO CHIPS'OR 
FRENCH FRIES 




JELLO 




P0P9KLE 



COKE OR 
SODA POP* 





TOMATO 



BUTTER 





PORK 




BANANA 




CHICKEN 




RICE 





POTATO 



MACARONI 
NOODLES OR 
SPAGHETTI 




CARROTS 




GREEN BEANS 






COFFEE 



BACON 



NAME YOUR OWN 



ORANGE 
ORANGE JUICE 




FISH 




CEREAL , 





BEANS 



ICE CREAM 






EGG 



tDrtilla 




CHEESE 







APPLE 



PIZZA 



GREENS 



HAMBURGER 




COOKIES 








MILK 



HOT DOG 



CANDY 



GREEN PEAS BREAD OR ROLLS 
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Dinner or Supper 
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Put an "X" on each of the foods you would like to have for DINNER or SUPPER tomorrow. 
3. For DINNER or SUPPER 1 would Uke to have . 



■- ■■ ' . 

CRACKERS 




ERIC 



COKE OR 
SODA POP 




CHICKEN J 




GREEN BEANS 




CEREAL 




CHEESE 




COOKIES 



BOLOGNA 




OMATO 




RICE 




COFFEE 




BEANS 




APPLE 




MILK 




MILK SHAKE 




BUTTER 





BACON 




ICECREAM 




PIZZA 




HOT DOG 




potato chips or 
French fries 





JELLO 



CAKE 




POTATO 



NAME YOUR OWN! 




CORN 




GREENS 





PORK 




MACARONI 
NOODLES PR 
SPAGHETTI 




ORANGE 
ORANGE JUICE 




EGG 





CANDY GREEN PEAS BREAD OR ROLLS 




POPSICLE 




BANANA 




CARROTS 




FISH 




TORTILLA t 




HAMBURGER 
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Snacks 
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Put an ''X'' on each of the foods you would like to have for SNACK^ tomorrow. 
4. For Knacks I would Uke to have ... 




CRACKERS 




BOLOGNA 




MILKSHAKE 




POTATO CHIPS OR 
FRENCH FRIES 




JELLO 




POPSICLE 



COKE OR 
SODA POP 








TOMATO 



BUTTER 



CAKE 



PORK 



BANANA 




CHICKEN 







POTATO 



MACARONI 
NOODLES OR 
SPAGHETTI 




CARROTS 




GREEN BEANS 





COFFEE 



BACON 



NAME YOUR OWN! 



ORANGE 
ORANGE JUICE 




FISH 





CEREAL 




BEANS 



ICE CREAM 






EGG 



TORTILLA 




CHEESE 








APPLE 



PIZZA 



GREENS 



HAMBURGER 




COOKIES 








MILK 



HOT DOG 



CANDY 



GREEN PEAS BREAD OR ROLLS 
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Part III. ABOUT FOOD 8- NUTRITION 
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For this set of questions, mark the correct answer with an **X* 



For each question, mark only one box. 



If you don't understand a question Just skip it and go on to the next question. 



1. Which one of these foods is the best source of Vitamin C? 

Oranges 67-1 

Peanuts □ -2 

Milk □ ^3 

Meat □ 

2. Which one of these sentences do you think is correct? 

Fad Diets don*t make any difference to your body. □ 68-1 

Fad Diets are bad for you because they don't provide a balanced diet □ -2 

Fad Diets are bad for you because they make you fat □ -3 

Fad Diets are good for you because th^y purify your body □ -4 

Z „ 

3. How many food groups are there? 

Two □ 691 

Three * □ -2 

Four . . □ 3 

Six □ 4 



4. Which one of the following helps build red blood cells? 

Iodine □ 70-i 

Calcium □ -2 

Vitamins . . □ -3 

Iron □ 4 

42 GO ON TO NEXT PAGE 
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5. What is the number of servings of food from the Bread & Cereal Group you need each day? 

2 servings each day □ 7m 

3 servings each day . □ -2 

4 servings each day □ -3 

5 servings each day □ a 

\ 



V 



6. Which one of these foods is the best source of protein? 

. Potato DvM 

Chicken □ .2 

Corn . . □ -3 

Banana □ -4 



7. What is the numbef of servings of food from the Milk Group you need each day? 

2 servings each day □ 73-1 

3 servings each day . □ -2 

. ' - 4 servings each day □ .3 

^ , ■ 5 servings each day □ -4 



CD.2 
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8. Which one of the food groups gives you the most calcium? 

Milk Group □09-1 

Meat Group □ .2 

Bread & Cereal Group □ .3 

Fruit & Vegetable Group □ a 
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9. Put an "X'* in the box that shows all 4 food groups. 



10. 



r 



Milk 




Cheese 



Bread 





Chicken 



Grapes 




C^ot 



Bread 





Chicken 




Milk 



Bread 




ERIC 
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10. Which one of these foods is a good source of iron? 



Milk □ IM 

Liver . □ -2 

Orange Juice . . □ -3 

Lettuce □ -4 



1 1 . Which one of these foods is the best source of Vitamin A? * 



Carrots □ 12-1 

Grapes . □ -2 

Beets □ -3 

Apples ' ' ^ □ -4 



1 2. Which of these foods provides mostly calories and little else? 



Apples or pears . □ 131 

Peanut Butter □ .2 

Ice Cream □ .3 

"t^oke or soda pop □ -4 



13. Which one of these nutrients helps build strong muscles and helps repair your body cells? 

Fats □ 14 1 

Carbohydrates □ .2 

Protein . □ -3 

Calcium □ -4 
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14. Put an "X" in the box that shows all four food groups. 



IS. 




ERIC 



4 6 GO ON TO NEXT PA GE 
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1 5. What does a balanced diet mean? 

4 



Balancing the fat, sugar, and protein so that each is the same □ 16-1 

Eating just as much solid food as drink. □ -2 

Balancing calories and nutrients from the four food groups □ -3 

Counting up the calories in each and every food . . □ -4 



16. What is the number Of servings of food from the Meat Group you need each day? ^ * 



1 serving each day . . □ I7-I 

2 servings each day □ -2 

3 servings each day . . . □ -3 

4^servings each day ^ ^ 



1 7. Which of these minerals do you need for healthy bones and teeth? 



Iron □ 181 

Magnesium □ -2 

Calcium □ -3 

Iodine • • • 
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1 & Put an ''X'' in the box that shows all four food groups* 19 



Banana 





Cheese 



spaghetti 





Fish 



Rolls 





Tomato 



Spaghetti. 





Fish 




Rolls 





Cheese 



Spaghetti 





Fish 



ERIC 
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19. Which one of the following carries nutrients to your body cells? 



Bloodstream . . □ 20-1 

Throat . . • -2 

Liver . ; □ -3 

Saliva . . □ -4 



20. What does the nurnt)^ of calories that you need depend on? 

s 



If 



The size of your shoes □ 2M 

The color of your hair □ -2 

How much you work and play. . . .□ .3 

The number of meals you each 
each day r □ -4 



21. Where does your esophagus* carry your food to? 



Bloodstream . . . □ 22-1 

Tongue □ -2 

Stomach . . . □ -3 

Mouth □ ^ 
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. Here is what Dick and Eleanor had for breakfast this morning: 

Dick's Breakfast Eleanor's Breakfast 

Apple juice Grapefruit 

Peanut butter on toast Cheeseburger on a bun 

Black coffee with sugar 



22a. Does Dick need anything extra to make his breakfast have servings from each of the four food 
groups? 

^ Yes - A serving from the 

Milk Group. □ 23-i 

Yes - A serving from the 

Meat Group ............. -2 

Yes - A serving from the Friiit and ^ 
Vegetable Group □ -3 

^ No - Already has servings from 

all four food groups □ -4 



22b. Does Eleanor need anything extra to make her breakfast have servings from each of the four food 



groups i 



Yes - A serving from the 

Milk Group. 024-1 

Yes — A serving from thte 

Meat Group . □ -2 

Yes — A serving from the 

Fruit and Vegetable Group □ -3 

No — Already has servings from 
all four food groups ......... -4 
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Part IV: ABOUT 'mulligan STEW' 
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1. ""Mulligan Stew** is the name of a new TV series that may have been shown where you live. 
Have you seen any of the "'Mulligan Stew" TV shows eitiier at home or at school? 

' 1 . Yes □ 1 ■ No □ 2- 




Go righf to Question 8 



.28R 



2. Here are the names of each ""Mulligan Stew" program. 
Put an ""X" next to each show that you watched. 



Program #1 : "The Great Nutrijjon Turn On" 
was about a town called ^ 
Lazy'Siisan □29-1 

Program #2: ""Look Inside Yourself' was about 
a brother dnd sister who didn't eat 
breakfast □ 30-1 

Program #3: "The Flim Flam Man" was about 

a. man who liked Fad diets □ 3M 

Program #4: ""Getting It All Together" was 

about foods from different 

countriesu. ......... . . ! . . □ 32-1 

* ^ 

Program #5: ""Count-Down — 44-3-2 " was about 
Wilbur going on a camping 

trip ... . □ 331 

» ■ - 

Program #6: "The Racer That Lost His Edge" was 

about a race car driver who was too * ^ 
fat to race □ 34-1 



3. Put an ''X'' next to each thing that you liked a lot |n the Mulligan Stew shows: 

Mulligan Stew kids - □ 35*1 

Music and songs □ 36-1 

Wilbur □ 371 

Comedy . . . □ 381 

Puppets r □ 391 

Information on how to eat better □ 40-1 

Adventures .□4M 

Didn't like any thinj; □42-1 
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4. Did your mothei^ father watch any, ofihe. "Mulligan Stew''shbws 




— Mother did 
Yes -Father did 



No - Neit ^ 
I don't kiro*^;;^?^' 




5. Did anyone else in your family watch any of the "Mulligan Stew" shows? 



43_ 



Yes 
No 

I don't know 



□ 44-1 

□ -2 

□ -3 



6. Did you watch any of the "Mulligan Stpw" shows on a color TV? 



Yes □45-1 

No n / -2 
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8» Have you read of looked through the ''Mulligan Stew'' comic book? 



Yes d47-i 
No 0 -2 




Go the the bottom of the page 

— — — • 



9. Have you plaj^ed any of jthe games in the ''Mulligan Stew" comic^booK? 



Yes D 4^r 
No □ .2 



10. Have you fixed any foods from the recipes in tt^ "Mulligan Stew" coniic book? 

/ Ves 0 49-1 

No □ .2 





STOP 



PLEASE WAIT FOR YOUR TEACHER TO TELL YOU 
WHEN TO TURN THE PAGE 
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P^rt V: JUST A FEW MORE QUESTIONS 
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1 . Have you ever heard of 4-H? 

No O 52-1 

Yes □ -2 



^Please go right to«Question 5 



2. Are you a member of 4-H? 



\ 



Yes □ 53;1 

No, but I would like to join 4-H □ -2 
-..^^o, and I would not Ukc^^ 



□ -3 



3. Put an "X" next to all the 4-H activities that y oii have taken part in; 

4-H Mulligan Stew show . . : . . . .□541 

/ Other 4-H Television ........ .T] 5M 

4-Haub DSM ' 

4-H Special Interest Groups . 7 . . . □ 57-1 

y ^ Other 4-H activities □ 58-1 - 

^ , ■ ' ■ I haven't taken part in any ' ' ' 

* ' 4-H activities 59-1 



4. Put an "X" next to all the 4-H activities that you would like to take part in: ^ 

4-H Mulligan Stew show □ 60-1 

»; Other 4-H Television □ 6M 

4-Haub Deal 

4-H Special InterestX^roups □ 63-1 

Other 4-H activities ...□641 



I wouldn't like to take 

part in any 4-H activities . . . . □ 65-1 



r 



5. Do you think you can learn a lot about fadd trom other kids? . 

' ^ . - Yes □ 66-1 



No □ -2 
Don't know □ -3 



4- 
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6. bi the last few weeks have you done any of the following? 

Put an ''X'' in the box next to each thing that you have done. 

Fixed a meal or snack with a 

friend . • • □ 67-1 



Eaten a meal or snack with a 

friend . • □68-1 

Shopped for food with a friend. . . . □ 69-1 

Haven't done any of these □ 70-i 



7. Have you ever studied nutrition (that means what food does for you)? 



Yes Dtm 
No □ .2 



72. 
73. 



Thank you very much 




^0 
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Teacher Instrxaioents , Teachers received two forms which were used to 
elicit information on activities ^ attitudes, and reactions related to Mulligan 
Stew , The first, Document B, is a Weekly Activities Log which the teachers 
in experimental classes maintained during the series. Teachers received in-- 
structions with the Weekly Activities Logs which requested them to list all 
class activities which they employed with each of the shows of the Mulligan 
stew series. The second. Document C, the Teacher Record Form (TRF) elicits 
from teachers of participating classrooms background information on teacher 
activities/perceptions in regard to Mulligan Stew , 

The TRF provides information on how the teachers rated the Mulligan 
Stew package. Of interest here is how the teachers themselves liked and 
used the programs and auxiliary materials, 

>^y One of the variables that could exert differential effects on stu- 
dent learning is the extent and type of teacher involvement in the program. 
This is best assesserl by kuowing what activities, if any, the teacher 
added to the filrns themselves, whether the teachers used ciny supplementary 
materials, and vhether ttie students received any nutritional instruction 
prior to the T\* series, 

^ Since one of the results of the evaluation will^be data 'to 
answer the following question: should Extension Service fund further TV 
series similar to Mulligan Stew? , t,he TRF includes a question asking 
teachers for their suggestions on^^^ssible future program areas. 

The Weekly Record Log and the TRF follow below: 



I 
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DOCUMENT B 
WEEKLY ACTIVITIES LCX5 
"-'^ MULLIGAN STEW 



TEACHER'S NAME GRADE 

SCHOOL 



SHOW 1: "The Great , Nutrition. Turn On" 

' 



SHOW 2: "Look Inside Yoxirself" 



SHOW 3: "The Film Flam Man 

i . 



SHOW 4: "Getting It All Together" 



SHOW 5: "Count Down — 4-4-3-2" 



SHOW 6; "The Racer That Lost His Edge** 



EKLC 
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Abt Associates Inc. 
55 Wheeler Street . 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 



DCX:UMENT C 



0MB No. 40-S74004 



Approval Expires June, 



TEACHER RECORD FORM 
for 

"MULLIGAN STEW" SERIES EVALUATION 
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0MB No. 



_40-S74004 



ABT ASSOCIATES INC. 
88 WHKKUCK 8TRCCT, CAMBRtDOE* MASSACHUSETTS 02136 
TKI.KPHONK • ARKA et7*4«a*7tOO 

TKi.Kx> 7io-3ao-eae7 



Approval Expires June, 1974 



01 02 03 04 05 06 07 



Dear Teacher: 
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We would greatly appreciate your filliftg out the attached Teacher 
Report Form. We are particularly interested in your opinions, 
both of the "Mulligan Stew" shows -and any auxiliary materials you 
Ipmay have received. 

In addition it is important for us to know if you yourself added 
any nutrition related activities to the viewing of the "Mulligan 
Stew" shows. The reason this information is valueUble is to help 
us compare the impact of the "Mullig2m Stew" series with or with- 
out additional learning activities. 

In many of the questions which follow we ask you to rate different 
items. 

The highest rating possible i9 10; the lowest rating possible is 0. 
The scale looks like this; 



Very 
Low- - 



. . . Moderate: 
4 5 



Veryv 
High 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

Please circle the number that corresponds to your rating of -each item. 

Before you fill out the Teacher Report Form/ please give us the 
information listed below. 



Thank you very much for your help. 



School 
City 



Grade (class) 



Cordially, 




Sydelle Stone Shapiro, Pli.D. 
Project. Director 
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1. The first show of the "Mulligan Stew" series was 
THE GREAT NUTRITION TURN-ON. 

This show was about a town called Lazy Susan. 

' ■ ■ ^' 

Did you personally view this show? (PLEASE CHECK APPROPRIATE BOX BELOW) 



No (PLEASE TURN THE PAGE) 



-2 



Yes 



How do you, as an educator, rate THE Gi^T -NOTRITIO^^;^;. TURN-ON 
in each of the following areas? / / ^ ^ ' 



( CIRCLE THE NUMBER THAT CORRESPONDS TO YOUR RATING OF EA'Clj ITEM),. ' ' ' j 



a) As a nutrition- 
education resource -n^ 
in c^qneral ..... 



Very Low Moderate. . . .Very ■ High ' 



' p ' 1 2 3 ' 4 .6 7 8 9. - 10 



b) The levels of interest . 



• 1. 



your pupils showed in ^ 
y ^ this ^how, . . ^ . . 4 • r^rt^fi** • 

c) '^''"How'nttich thi^^ho^ ' 

helped c^eveiop intfer^t ^jj 
^ in'xmtritipn amorxg. ' * 



0 1 2, 3 4 , 5^ 6- 7 .8 9 r IG 



4^ 



A 1.- 




0 1; ,^ 3 4 .^5 6 7 



/V ,8^ 9. 



lor 



d) , How^much. this show^ . ' ■ Vr^ - 

helped create more . ^ . 3 , 

posXXJ-ye attitudes " > . Z ' ^ 

/tow^iiL gSod- nutrition ^ i _ " ' - ^ 

-^f^ow your pfipils ; . . . . ^ ^ 



2 .3 4 5v 6^<7 8 9 --^^ 



^) " Hpw miicli thi^ shoW^ S- a 
^ >helped dev^op' bettffer 

nutr.it;ion be^yibr . . 
^ among ^our pupils . . . 



0 1 




■i 3 '4 5 6 T 8" 9 10 



/ 10/11 : 



1/ 



12/13- 



16/17 



The second show of the "Mulligan Stew." series was LOOK INSIDE YOURSELF, 
This show was about a brother and sister who didn't eat breakfast. 



Did you personally view this show? (PLEASE CHECK APPROPRIATE BOX BELOW) 



No (PLEASE TURN THE PAGE) 



Yes 



How do you, as an educator, rate LOOK Inside yourself 
in each of the following aureas? 

(CIRCLE THE NUMBER THAT«CORRESPONDS TO YOUR RATING OF EACH ITEM) 

Very Low Moderate Very High 



As a nutrition- 
education resource 
in general 



The level of interest 
your pupils showed in 
this show 



How much this show 
heli>ed develop interest 
in nutrition among 
your pupils 

How much this show 
helped create more 
positive attitudes 
toward good nutrition 
among ydxir pupils .... 

How much this show 
helped develop better 
nutrition behavior 
among your pupils 



0 1 2 3, 4 5 6 ,7 8 9 10 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 



0 1 2 3 - 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

v. 
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23/24_ 
/ 

25/26 



27/28 



29/30 
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3. The third show of the' "Mulligan Stew" series was THE FLIM FLAM MAN. 
This show was about a man wi^o liked Fad diets. 

-I 

Did you personally view this show? (PLEASE CHECK APPROPRIATE BOX BELOW) 



3X-1 



No (PLEASE TURN THE PAGE) 



-2 



b) 



c) 



e) 



Yes 



How do you, as an -educator , rate THE FLIM FLAM MAN 

in each of the following areas? * \ 

(CIRCLE THE NUMBER THAT CORRESPONDS TO YOUR RATING OF EACH ITEM) 



a) As a nutrition- 
education resource 
• in general 



The level of interest 
your pupils showed in 
this show 



How much this show 
helped develop interest 
in nutrition among 
your pupils 



d) How much this show 



helped create more 
positive attitudes 
towcurd good nutrition 
among your pupils 

How much this show 
helped develop better 
nutrition behavior 
among your pupils .... 



Very Low — .Moderate ... .Very High 

012 3456789 10 

O 

0 12 345678910 



012 345678 9 10 



0 12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 



32/33 



3^/35 



36/37 



30/39 



40/41 
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The fipurth show of the "Mulligan Stew" series was GETTING IT 
ALL TOGETHER. 

This show was about foods from different countries. 

Did you personally view this show? (PLEASE CHECK 7VPPR0PRIATE BOX BELOW) 



No (PLEASE TURN THE PAGE) 



.Yes 



How do you, as an educator, rate GETTING IT ALL TOGETHER 
in each of the following areas? 

(CIRCLE THE NUMBER THAT CORRESPONDS TO YOUR RATING OF EACH ITEI1) 

Very Low ... .Moderate. ,Very High 

As a nutrition- 
education resource 

in general o 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 



The level of interest 
your pupils showed in 
this show u 



How much this show 
helped develop interest 
in nutrition among 
your pupils 

How much this show 
helped create more 
positive attitudes 
toward good nutrition 
among your pupils . . . . . 



How much this show 
helped develop better 
nutrition behavior 
among your pupils .... 



012 345678 9 10 



012 3456789 10 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 



012 3)4 56789 10 
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47/48 



49/50 
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The fifth show of the "Mulligan Stew" series was COUNT-DOWN - 4-4-3-2.^ 
This show was about Wilbur going on a camping trip. 

Did you personally view this show? (PLEASE CHECK APPROPRIATE BOX BELOW) 



53-X CD 



No (PLEASE TURN THE PAGE) 



-2 



I I Yes . 

V ■ 

How do you, as cin educator, rate COUNT-DOWN - 4-4-3-2 
in each of the i^llowing areas? 

( CIRCLE THE NUMBER THAT CORRESPONDS TO 'YOUR RATING OF EACH ITEM) ^ 

Very Low ... .Moderate. .Very High 



a) As a nutrition- 
education resource 
• in general *. . 



b) The level of inteirest 
your pupils shoyCd in 
this show • . 

c) How much thnLs show 
helped de^xop interest 
in nutrijfion among 
your pu|fi.ls 

• 

d) How much this show 
helped creatie mor^ 
positive attitudes " ' 
toward good Nutrition 

^;among _your pupils 

e) How much this show 
helped develop better 
nutrition behavior 
among your pupils • • • • 



012 3456789 10 



012 3456789 



0 12 



345678 910 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 



012 3 ^4 56789 10 



54/55 



56/57 



58/59 



60/61 



62/63 
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6- oThe sixth show of the "Mulligan Stew" series was THE RACER 

THAT LOST HIS EDGE. ^ . 

This show was about a race car driver who was too fat to race. 

Did you personally view this show?' (PLEASE CHECK APPROPRIATE BOX BELOW) 



No (PLEASE TURN THE PAGE) 



-2 



Yes 



e) 



V ^ 

How do you, as an educator, rate THE RACER THAT LOST HIS EDGE 
in each of the following £u:eas? 

( CIRCLE THE NUMBER THAT CORRESPONDS TO YOUR RATING OF EACH ITEM) 

Very Lov; ... .Moderate, .V^ry High 



a) As a nutrition- 
education resource 
. in general 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 910 



b) The level of interest 
your pupils showed in 
this show 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 9 10 

c) How much this show 

helped develop interest 
in nutrition among 

your pupils 012 3456789 10 



d) How much thiis show 
helped create more 
positive attitudes 
toward good nutrition 
among your pupils . . . . 



012 3456789 10 



How much this show 
helped develop better 
nutrition behavior 
among your pupils . -. .. 



0 1 2 3 4 5 SM 8 9 10 
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Were you provided with a copy of the "Mulligan Stew*' Guidebook 
for Teachers/Leaders/Aides ? (We do not mean the orange covered 
Group Experimenter's manual but rather materials provided by 
Extension Service to some of you) . 



09-1 I I No (PLEASE TURN TO THE NEXT PAGE) 
- -2 I I Yes, but I did not use it 
T -3 1 ' 



^Yes, and I used it 



How do you, as an educator, rate the Guidebook for Teachers/Leaders/ 
^i^Qs the following areas? 



a) As a nutrition- 
education resource 
in general 



b) 



In providing useful 
games and puzzles . . 



c) The usefulness of the 
"nutrition missions".. 

d) The usefulness of the 
unit questions 



e) The usefulness of 

discussion questions... 



Very Low Moderate ... .Very High 

012 34 56 7 89 10 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9, 10 

012 3 4 567 8 9 

0 12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
012 345678910 



io/:^'i_ 



2/13 




. 14/15_ 
16/17_ 
18/19 



Please describe how you utilized the GuidebooK for Teachers/Leaders/ 
Aides as a resource . 



20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 



/- - 
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8. Did your pupils receive and/or use the •'Mulligan Stew** Comic /Workbook? 



26-l | I They did not receive it- (SKIP TO QUESTION 10) 
"** I They received it 

Did your pupils use the "Mulligan Stew" Comic /Workbook in any 
of the following ways? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) / 



'^^"^ I I Individually, in the classroom 

1.^ I I^ group activities, in the classrocan 
^^"^ I I At hcxne, by -assignment 



n 



30-1 I I They were gi^en the Comic/Workbook 
with no specific assignments 



How do you, as an educator, rate the "Mulligan Stew" Comic /Workbook 
in each of the following areas? 

(CIRCLE THE APPROPRIATE NUMBER FOR ^lACH AREA) jj. 



a) 



b) 



c) 



d) 



e) 



As a nutrition- 
education resource 
in general q 

The level of interest 
Y'jur pupils showed in 
th comic/workbook.. 

0 

How much the comic/ 
workbook helped 
develop interest 
in nutrition among 
your pupils 



Very Low . . . .Moderate. . . .Very High 



/ 



0 



How much the 
c om ic /wor kbook 
helped create more » 
positive attitudes . 
toward good nutri- 
tion among your 
pupils • . . * 0 

How mich the comic/ 
workbook helped 
develop better 
nutrition behavior 



it ion b 
ig your ] 



among your pupils. 



0 1 



8 9 



3 4 5 6 



3 4 5 
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7 8 9 



8 9 



8 9 



10 



10 



10 



31/32 



33/34 



35/36 



10 



10 



37/38 



39/40 
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10- Did you yourself conduct any of the following activities related 
to the "Mulligan Stew" series? . 

(CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 



I 1 A, I did not conduct any activities related to the 

41-1 I J "Mulligan Stew" series with my pupils, ' ^ 



42-1 



43-1 



B. Class discussions before my pupils viewed a show, 

C, Class discussions after my pupils viewed a show, ^ 

d\ classroom activities such as singing "Mulligan Stew" 
44-1 I I ^ songs, making or displayinf'posters or menus, etp, 

nE,*. Assignments outside the classrooon relatJ^ to the 
"Mulligan Stew" series 



4.5 
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^ 11. Considering the "Mulligan Stew" package as a whole ^ please tell us 
what you liked most ^ what you liked least s and any problem that you 
encountered. 



THE TV SHOWS 



a) 



b) 



Liked Most 




46 
47 


0 

Liked. Least 




48 
49 


Problems encountered 




50 




51 


THE GUIDEBOOK 






Liked Most * 




52 

. 53 


Liked Least 


\ 


54 
55 


Problems encountered 
-fi 




56 
57 



c) 



THE COMIC BOOK 



Liked Most 



Liked Least 



Problems encountered 



58_ 
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60_ 
61 



62_ 
63 



OTHER COMMENTS 



d) 




^9 
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Prior to the time your pupils viewed the "Mulligan Stew" 
series, d^d they receive any instruction in the following 
areas? 



Yes No 

Food Groups FI] 09-1 -2 

Nutrients , ^ " [£] 



Food Preparation ) | I I "2 

Food Buying [ | 12-1 I | -2 

Break^st I 1^13-1 ^ \~\ "2 

Relation to health j j 2.4-1 | j -2 

r. 

Other: Specify 
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13a. National 4-H is considering future productions similar in nature 
to the "Mulligan Stew" series. They would very much like your 
opinion in terms of ^content axeas you, as air educator, would^ find 
most useful and interesting. 

Listed below are several content areas currently being considered 
for production. 

Would you be interested in any of these being developed as a TV 
series for your use? 



Yes 



No 



Cootments? 



Health 




Ecology/ 

Environment 



□ 19-1 □ -2 



.Bicycle 
Safety 



□ 20-1 □ -2 



Consumer 
Education 




Nutrition 
(a follow-up 

to "Mulligan 

Stew" ) 



D 22-1 n -2 
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13b. Are there other content areas that should be considered? 
Please list: below any you would particularly like to see. 



25_ 
27 



1 




Data Preparation 

*■ 

The major data handling efforts on this contract , involved the 

s 

^processing of approximately 2800 students* pretest booklets and approx- 
imately 3100 post-test booklets. This section of the report describes 
the procedures followed in the processing of these forms from the time 
they were received at Abt Associates' Cambridge headquarters. Where 
appropriate, discussion of the Teacher's Record Form is also presented. 

The main processing tasks performed on the contract were check- 
in, coding and editing, key punching amd verification, computer cleaning 
2tnd tape production. To ensure consistency, continuity, quality and 
inter-task coordination, a coding supervisor was assigned primary respon- 
sibilities for these tasks under the direction of the project director 
and deputy. 

The Check-In Process 

Controlling the receipt of materials from the field is an important 
aspect in maintaining the quality of a study like the national evaluation 
of "Mulligstn Stew. " By maintaining control of the check-in process, any 
booklets that might be missing could be quickly identified; it also served 
to verify that each school had returned all the materials on the study. 

s 

As the package from each school was received, the check-in control 
clerk opened the package and verified that all test booklets were returned 
by each participating teacher. The check-in process for the pretest also 
verified that all unused test booklets were returned, since we were con- 
cerned that these might possibly become a 5,ource of contamination of the 
post-testing phase had they remained in the hands of the teachers or school 
coordinators. 

The identification numbers which had been assigned by the teachers 
to each student was checked against the "Teacher's Class Roster Record" 
to guarantee accuracy; other identifying information — such as the School 
I.D. #, Site I.D. #, Grade, and Teacher I.D. # — was entered onto the 
front page of each test booklet at the time of check-in. This check*-in 
task was problem-free both for the pretest wave and post-test wave of the 
study. A copy of the Check-in Control Log follows: 
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IDI , 


Natte^of Teacher v : 


f Surveys' 
Sent to *^ 
/Teacher. 


§ Comple^ 
Returned, 


1 Blanl?. 
Surveys , 
' i^etuir-nefl 


f' Surveys 
Hissing 


Manual 
Returned 


Folder 
Returned 


Batch 1 
Assigned 


1 in 
Batch 




■ V' ' ' r 
' ■ 't .. . 




r '.»,,■? 






































■ 












































































Name of Coordinator 


1 Blank 
Surveys 
Sent 


1 Blank 
Surveys 
Returned 


Total 1 Missing 
Surveys 












School OK -4 




^ This box blank until all forms 
accounted for 



Coments: 

7^. 



The Coding/Editing Process 

Ih preparation for the coding aurid eM to be 

performed for this contract, the coding supervisor conducted a -series of 
training sessions with her staff •? Coding and editing procedures were 
established, and the intent of each section of the test booklet was fully 
discussed with the coding staff so that they would have a better under-^ 
standing of the goals of the contract • 

To insure high quality throughout the coding cind editing process, 
the coding supejrvisor and deputy project' director checked the accuracy of 
at least 20% of each coder' s work. All coders followed the procedures 
and coding conventions described in the Coding Manual • 

While there were ihany detailed coding tasks to be completed by the 
staff, the major t4sk of the coders involved the classification of the 
foods listed in Part I, Q. 4b ("Please tell us what you ate or drank for 
breakfast today."), and in Part II, Q. 1-4 (the grid of food items). 
For these items, coders tallied the number of servings listed for each of 
the four food groups (Bread & Cereal, Fruit & Vegetable, Milk, Mea/t) , 
tallied the number of servings indicated from the "none" group; and finally 
tallied the total nxamber of items selected by the student for each meal. 

An additional coding task involved the "Name Your Own" box in the 
food grid for Part II. Foods which wiere written in this box were listed 
and given to Abt's nutrition consultant for classification into the 
various food groups; such items as taco, pcUicake syrup. Toast 'Em Pop Ups 
were listed so that they could be classified. The foods listed in the 
"Name Your Own" box will be found in the Coding Manual with their corres- 
ponding classification into the food groups (or the "none" group) . 

The main editing tasks performed by the coding staff in preparation 
for keypunching involved Part III of the test booklets; Part III questions 
measured- the student's knowledge of nutrition. Since students Kad been 
instructed to check only one answer for each question in this part of the 
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test booklet, coders reviewed each booklet to edit out multiple responses 
(code 8 was used to indicate that there was a multiple response to a 
particular question) , and to write in the code for "no answer" (code 9) 
when a student left a particular question blank, 

Whil^yStaff production rates confirmed the tedious nature of the 
coding and editing operation, quality control checks on each coder's work 
indicated high quality performance, 

The Key Punching and Verification Process 

After the coding, editing, and other in^^house quality control checks 
were completed, the test booklets were packaged' and forwarded to Punch City;,; 
Inc, , a keypunching facility under subcontract to Abt Associates, The 
forms were keypunched onto IBM cards? all forms were 100% key verified to 
minimize keypunching errors. To ensure consistency and coordination of 
this task, a keypunch supervisc^r^as assigned main responsibilities for this 
study, held discussions with Abt * s coding supervisor, and was provided with 
a copy of the Coding Manual so that keypunch problems could be resolved 
without delay, » 

.J 

No problems were encountered during this phase of the processing. 
The Computer Cleaning Process 

The punched cards fr om the students* test booklets were run through 
a computer program desicpa|B|HH^torfi--co4^^ keypunch errors, 

(It should be rioted, hpwever, tRat prior to running this program, initial 
tabulation of the data indicated tn^t the error rate was well below 1%) • ' 
The cleaning program checked each field of data for out-of-range values, 
checked the skip logic that had been indicated in the test booklets, and 
made several consistency checks between each student's pretest data and 
st-test data. 



Additionally, 'the computer program identified students in the ex- 
perimental groups that were missing a post-test, or were missing a pre- 
test booklet; these records were dropped from the sample which was to be 
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tadDulated and analyzed. Furthermore, the computer identified students in 
either of the control groups who reported having seen any of the Milligan 
Stew programs; these exposed control students were also dropped from the 
tabulations. 

After the above tasks were completed, the data was ready to be 
fully tadjuiated. 
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Findings: Analyses and Outcomes 

Constraints and Limitations 

Perhaps the most important feature of the Mulligan Stew impact 
evaluation and one that distinguishes it prom previous educatxonal^esearch, 
is that it has been able to demonstrate positive "effects of the program* 
Given the infrequency with which educational researchers have been able to 
document large positive effects for many recent education program, (e.g., 
the Coleman study and the evaluations of the Head Start compensatory educa- 
tional program,* were xmable to docximent sustained positive eff ects) , " the 
documentation of the success of a program like Mulligan Stew is an excep- 
tional event in educational research, as was the case with "The Electric^ 

"kit 

Company." Before launching into an extensive description the effects 
of the' Mulligan Stew series y however, it is necessary to discuss the con- 
str^nts and limitations whigh may have caused a reduction in the ability 
to evaluate the program accurately. One should consider the following dis- 
cussion as a general framework for judging both the impact of the program 
and the accuracy of the evaluation. 



a * 

*^Cicirelli, V., et al.. The Impact of Head Start ;- An Evaluation of the 
Effects of Head Start on Children's Cognitive and Affective Development . 
Clearinghouse for Federal Scientific and Technical Information, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, National Bureau of Standards, Institute for 
Applied Technology, PB 184 328. June, 1969. 

Coleman, J,S,, et al.. Equality of Educational Opportunity . U.S. 
Department of Uealth, Education and Welfare, 1966, 



•kit 



Ball, S. and G,A. Bogatz, Reading with Television : An Evaluation of The 
Electric Company . Educational Testing Service, February, 1973. 

The Greater Cincinnati Television Educational Foundation; Report of 
Television Multi-Channel System in Linciln Heights Elementary School , 
September, 1973, 
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There are at least two basic ingredients to an evaluation that 
can result in the'iP^nding of positive effects for an educational program. 
^First, the program itself must have a real impact on the participants. If 
the program does not produce positive changes (cognitive, social, behavioral, 
attitudinal, etc.), no' amount of design elegance or statistical legerdemain 
can elicit these non-existent effects. (One might l^ve made the argument 
that "limitations in the nature of the Mulligan Stew program militate against 
large, meaningful effects.) Secondly , the researcher must select a research 
design that is appropriate for the study ^ In a sense, one has to predetermine 
what effects are potentially measurable in order to develop an evaluative 
approach that can best get at these effects. An important corollary to this 
is that one cannot esisily evaluate effects that have not been explicitly 
planned for in the design. (For example, one nay wish to know if Mulligan 
Stew "works" for third graders. For vcorioxis reasons, third graders were not 
included in the experimental desi^, so this question cannot be answer,ed.) 

One naist also be able to implement the research design. Often elegant 
solutions to evaluation research, questions are impossible to apply; the real 
world cannot be molded to fit perfectly into the cells of a particular experi- 
mental design tablf • In many cases, this "lack of fit" has seriously limited 
res€iarch efforts. The following sections describe some of the^constraints 
that may or may not have been operating either because of something inherent 
in the nature of the series, or the - approach taken in evaluating it, that 
would have reduced or masked the impact effects of Mulligan Stew . 

^ Is thejre a "Real" Impact of Mulligam Stew? 

Mulligan Stew is a series of six twenty- eigh;t^l!a3»iite films, with 
accompanying work materials, on nutrition for children betwee^e^e ages of 
9 and 11- The question arises as to whether one can expect that 
educational program will have a meaningful impact on the lives of 



viewers. There are a number of reasons to suspect that Mulligan j|tew 

u 

might not produce appreciable effects. 
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• The Nutrition Message of the Films as a Limit 

Tbe measurable impact c^f the films cari/ot exceed what is 
in the films themselves; i.e., one cannot expect* subjects 
to know that beans and peanuts are sources of protein 
unless that information is presented in at least one film. 
Tlfe actual content of the films, therefore, functions as 
a limiting factor in impact. The analysis of the nutrition 
content of the films presented in this report suggests that 
the films in some specific instances may have confused the 
viewer by giving him nutrition information in a misleading 
way. 

•J 

• The Pedagogi^ Quality of the Films as a Limit 

While a content analysis of the films may ilffld 20-50 bits 
^ ^ of nutrition information, the manner in which nutri- 

tion is preseiited/'may enhance or reduce the likelihood of 
impact. Mneinonip devices, repetition, dual modalitg^, pre- 
sentation, and using the story line to carry the message 
are techniques that have proven successful in the past. 
From our student and teacher questionnaires we have learned, 
however, that some sixth graders considered the Mulligan 
Stew films too childish. For these students the effects of 
the films would be attenuated by boredom. In addition, 
although the films are made in color, many schools and homes 
have only black and white sets, so that the visual impact 
of the films would be reduced. The content analysis of 
the films indicate ways in which the intended message of 
the films may ,have been vitiated by mistakes in the pro- 
duction of the films and materials. These, too, would 
lead to a reduction in the in5>act of the series. 

• The Novelty of Nutrition Information as a Limit 

* ' In a sense, children are constantly being presented • 
with nutrition information. By the time he is ten 
years old, the average American child will have had 
thousands of meals and snacks, will have visited super- 
markets hxondreds of times, and will have been given 
1^ thousands of bits of nutrition information or mis- 
llF information from friends, television commercials, and 
box tops. Let us assume that the average child has^ 
received one thousand hours of "training" in nutrition 
from all/the activities mentioned above. One can claim, 
therefore, that three hours pf Mulligan Stew would pro- 
duce only a marginal difference between experimental 
and control groups. Had the subject of the films be^ 
a more novel -topic, such as nuclear energy, one might ,^ 
expect the three hour film treatment to produce larger 
effects. ' 
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Given the arguments that .the effect of I^lligan Stew is limited by 
the amount of information presented in the films and auxiliary materials, 
by the pedagogic quality of the films, and by the overwhelming axfiovuxt of 
nutrition-related information encountered by the child daily through other 
source^, it is 'necessary to examine the factors that might make Mulligan 
Stew a treatment that is powerful enough to produce positive resxilts* In 
all the sites studied. Mulligan Stew was distributed directly through the 
schools or assigned by the teachers for home viewing. ^ In many cases, the 
Mulligan Stew series was the first concentrated school-related instruction 
in nutrition for the children. T6 the extent that the films and materials 
surpassed minimal nutrition, information and pedagogic quality standards, it 
woixld be expected that some cognitive and attitudinal effects wpxild result 
from Mulligan Stew . -It is debatable, however, how large these real effects 
might be. 

Was this Impact Ef fecti^ly-^j^^essed? 

This report details the approach taken in developing a method to 
evaluate Mulligan Stew and includes copies of a teacher questionnaire., a 
student questionnaire, and "-he Extension interview guide for acquiring 
,site level cost and organizational information. The following sections ^ 
present some of the potential limitations in the field which might have 
influenced the results of the study. ^ 

• Site Selection Const raints 

■ ^ 

The selection procedures for the study might have forced 
a selection of sites where a demonstrated lack of initia- 
tive and/or interest mi^ht militate against strong impact * 

^effects. To explain: the evaliiaticn study was undertaken 
after Mulligan Stew has been available tQ all the State 
Extension Agencies for a year. A number* of states had 
already featured the program both on local educational 

: and/or piablic service TV. Since it was agree^^ that the sites 
selected for the impact study had to be limited to ^ ^ 

areas where it had iiot: yet been shown, a reverjse creaming ™ 
effect was possible. That is, the early birds, those who 
used the show in the first season, were likely to be 
Extension personnel who were most enthusiastic about it 
and who were sufficiently aggressive to interest their 
states in it. One might argue that children at these 
sites 'would be more likely to show an iirpact effect than 
those sites that were staffed by less interested personnel. 
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:. . • The Assignment tif Classrooms to Treat ment Conditions 

The nattire of the Mulligan Stew series inade it inqpossible 
to assign children within classrooms to each of tfie four 
experimental and two control conditions at random. Child- ^ 
ren within a classroom or at ^holtie ^uld not be forced to 
not view Mulligan Stew when their neighbors or classmates 
were viewing it. Thereforej, whole blassrooms were assigned 
intact to the design conditions. ..The analysis, however, 
us4d the aggregate of all children viewing MuUigan Stew \ 
under ^ specified set of conditions as the un«i^ of 
analysis since it was the aim 6f*the analysis to measilre 
the relative effectiveness of various types of viewing 
conditions. This is-^ legitimate 5)rocedure, if the class- 
rooms are 'assigned^randomiy to .treatment conditipns. 
Since classrooms "kce relatively homogeneous, however, in ^ 
terms of racial, aiid SES composition, the misalignment of 
. justi one clas'srpom could result in 20-30 relatively similar 

children being misassigned, with the result that certain/^ 
characteristics of the' children would be hopelessly con- 
founded wiijh'; the'treatment effects. 

^ / Table 6b-'belo1tf shows, this inisassignment did not appear 

i " to occur in this study. Correlations were run betifeen 

"condition 'and possifile confounding variables such as read- 
ing level, fanily income, grade level, and pretest scores 
■ " on the nutrition knowledge test, to check the effect of 

' possible confounding. These ^correlations were virtually 

- As originalfy planned, each of ;the six sites would in- 
^ elude ail 18 experimental and control classes. That is, 

* there woiild be a total of , 108 classes over six sites, and 

each sits would have equai representatipn for each experi- 
mental condition. Such a de;5ign . would bfS'very powerful, 
# since it. would teduce the possibibility of an impact effect 

' being idiosyncraUc to the site, i.e., confounding of ^ite.. 
effects and experimental conditions; Field realities 
. . " precluded crossing all sites with all viewing conditions., 

' ' . To the extent that the original design was not met, the 

* rigor *bf*^the experiment is reduced. 
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ERJC , 



TA3LE 6a 



DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS . ; ' * ^.^ >^ 
EXPERIMENTALS J^t CONTROLS IN e4cH SCRAPE 



(BASS: STa^ple Siz;.e 

SEX" 
M4ie 
Female 

AGE 



9 years or youngjar-, 

1 3 years orv* old^r . , ;^ 
Mop^ reported 



READING tEVEL 
^elbw grade level; 



At oi^Taj^ gfrad^ ley^l ' 72 

Estimated anni^al^ ; 
• ■ ^A^iiLr Income > / 
■ • ^tfridei: $5,000 per yry- 
, $5,O]S^0-$10_,00Q per yr. 
- Over $10,000 per yr. 
Not reported 



ETHNIC/RACIAL 
White 
Black 

Spanish Surnair\e 
All Others 
Not Reported 



; fourth" 

/GRADERS 


Experi- 


Pre/Post 


(583) 

/ 


(112) 

■ 


49% -i 

■ i 15% \\ 

_ r . _ ■ ■ 




- 38% • 


4i% 

; 47 
a 


■ - - ' 


3 


26%' 
L - 72 
2 


29% 
71 






29% 
36 
35 


20% 

55 

25 


67% ' 

9 

r 23 

V 1 

' 


69% 
16- 

.15 




FIFTH 
GRADERS 



Experi- Pre/|ost 
mentals Coi 



(631) 



52% 
48 



*% 

37 
48 
10 

4 

1 



32% 
64 
4 



27% 
34 
34 
5 



63% 

9 
23 
' 1 

4 




50% 
50 



1% 
30 
56' 
11 

2 



29% 

44 

27 



21% 
41 
11 
27 



51% 
3 

18 " 

27 



,4 



SIXTH 
. GRADERS 
*SM^eri- Pre/Post 
mentals Controls 



(609) 



52% 
48 



*% 

35 
52 
11 

1 ■ 



3a% 

60' 
10 



28% 
30 
30 
12 



55% 

6 
24 

1 



(140) 



53 
47 



1: 

34% 
57 
9 



45^ 
51 
1 



31%' 

50 

19 



61% 
16 
.21 



* Less than 0. 5% 
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The Use of a Written Questionna^^ 

' Because^ of bud(^et constraints, ^ it was decided to gather V 
•^student information through a written qufs-^onnaire 
adndnistered to entire classrooms by the, ^teachers. If 
a student c<*ld not read the questionna^^f/?^,' he pf^^ 
would not ufiderstand it even with the tel^cher's help. 
Therefore, part of the "£rue" effect of. Mulligan Stew 
might be reduced because of the inability of certain poo* 
readers to display this effect in a written questionnaire • 
In this study reading level was found to be unrelated to 
treatment condition. And, although riding level is 
highly correlated, with pretest and p^)st- test scores on 
the nutrition knowledge test, it is 6nly minimally re- 
lated to ga±n scores on the test. ■ ^ 

JPC^omewha^, more serious problem linvolving using a written 
-' questionnaire is that it may.be an inappropriate method 
to collect certain information $n the effects of Mulligan 
Stew . Ideally jone does not measure cha^g^s in nutrition 
behavior or attitudes with a paper and pencil w^.'t. 
- ^Rather, one ought to observe the chil'dren in the school 
cafeteria in order to determine if , they are eating more 
balanced.mets, or weigh the children, or accompany them ; 
on visits to food stores- Of course,? manpower Was not 
available to conduct such a complex, difficult observational 
sftudy; Jess accurate methods> such as food selection tables 
had to ,)De relied on for measuring nutrition "behaviors" 
an#L "attitudes . " In certain instances , the positive gains 
re^ftedi^in^this stydy are only imperfectly related to the 
"real" effects of Mulligan Stew . 



Th e Timing of. Questidnnd:±re Administration 

Th9 student questionnaires were administered just before 
the childxe|?^i^gin to watch the series, and six weeks 
later, . jus^^ier the six films were watched. In select- 
ing this til^frame, the possibility of detecting changes 
in /nutrition knowledge was maximized. .However, if one 
assumes that nutrition behavior and attitudes are less 
amenable to immediate manipulation, the short time dif- 
ference between pretest and post-test would tend to 

%ampen the perceived effects of the series on these two 
outc^^e measures. A longer time betwibn the tw^ test 

^administrations might have allowed perceived changes in 
nutrition behavior and attitudes to emerge more dramat- 
ically. 
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Base Levels of ^Knowledge and/or Nutrition Relate d Behavior 

The base leve^o^ knowledge and/or nutrition related be- 
havior had of necessity to be low eSiough so that learning 
could take placed If the children had received much nu- 
trition training before Mulligan Stew , they would probably 
scor^ high on the information section of the pre-test. 
The potential for change would be sharply reduced. 

Also, nutrition%ehavior measurement is problematical. 
Since it is conceded thal^many people exceed the recom- 
mended daily allowances as defined by the Department of 
. Agriculture, it was to be expected that as a group the 
children would already be at or above their 4-4-3-2 
requirements, as evidenced by food selections in the 
pretest. Thus there co\ald be no room for inqprovement- 
What was of interest was the question of whether fewer 
"jtink" foods would be selected. In both nutrition 
knowledge and nutrition behavior, however, the children 
on the whole did not reach "ceiling" levels on the pre- 
test or post-test, although there may be ceiling effects 
for certain subjects.- 

The Timing and Scheduling of >the P rograms 

It was decided that the timing and scheduling of the. 
^programs should be as close as possAle to the most . ^ 
.likely schedule in a non-experimen||ll situation- Tha 
is, if programs were usually scheduled once a week, the 
study should replicate this. The study is not designed 
to investigate the optimal time interval between progr, 
but the impact of the programs in the free fiel# (a 
"natural" experiment) . ; 



Analytic Procediires ' ^. ^ 

The analysis was focused on answering a .series of questions ._^,Th|fc,e^^, 
questions flowed from the major hypotheses around which the study was 
formulated; i.e., children who view the series will exhibit^Dsitive chan 
knowledge about nutritioJl, and changes in nutrition-related l^^viors 




xn 




These changes ,will be dif f eienaally affected by viewing condition (in 
school, at home); vise of auxiliary materials (comic book, no comic book) ; 
grade level (4th, Sth, 6th) .' ^ Also, children who view the series -will .show 
an increased awareness of and interest ,in 4-H. . . ' ^ "<t 
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The pupil impact evaluatipn sought to assess the impact of MiOljxian 
won children who viewed .the series in 'the following realm: 




- Nutriti<^n,' knowledge — does viewing Mulligan SteW ^ 
increase ■^lewitig children's" store of facts about \ 
nutrition? . ' ' _ ■ 

_ Nutrition-related behaviors ~ does viewing Mulligan 

J^ew increase the^number of posidve behaviors related.^ 
to nutrition in which viewing children engaged? _ 

_ Food intake intentions — given a wide array of foods 
from which to, choose for breakfast, lunch, dinner and 
a snack, what kind of diets will children choose 
before and after viewing the Mulligan S^w series? 

- Breakfast-eating behavior — after viewing the series 
will more children eat breakfast than did prior, to 
exposure? 

_ Attitudes toward learning abou t food from other 
children — will more children feel that they can 
learn about food and nutrition tfrom their peers 
after they have seen Mulli^ Stkw than before 
•' . .viewing the' series? • 

Finally, does viewing Mulligan Stew ca use heigh te 




.awareness of 4-H ainong children ; 



r^Jiildren who view Mulligan Stew are there differential effects 




; In- order to ^^ess teacher involvement and also to elacit'lnfpnna- 



fen' tjeather response^ to the^ series, analyses of respoitses:|S»^^t^^ 
her record form (TRF)%ddressed the following <^esti<ftisz.---\, 'l ^ 

- What rating did the teachers give to ^e series aiid 
the guidebooks? ^ 

- How active were the teachers, in terms of using the 
comic book and conducting activities related. to 
Mulligan Stew? 

o - Do teachers watch the shows? 

' - What suggestions do teachers have regarding Mulligan 
Stew or other TV shows? 



The analyses which follow detail the procedures employed- 



Indices of Impact; 



Operational Indicators 



.The pupil teSt booklets and , the Teachers'. Weekly Activities Log and 
Teacher.. Record Form generated a tremendous amount of data for potential use 
in the pupil impact evluation — an amount so large that ainy attempt. to 
either analyze or present it bit-by-bit would be both redundant and confxising- 
We have, therefore, identified six major areas of impact, and wherever possible 
'we' have constructed operaticfiial indicators of these impact areas by combining 
several items in the questionnaire. ' 

To pro'W&e a *fair assessment of Malligan Stew in any of the aireas of ' 
impact described above it is necessary to take cognizance of the fact that 
children were not starting from so^ne 2ero do* they^ all start at the 

same level in a given impact area. Fur,t|;ier,. we needed'td^^^ into consideraf 
■'■ tion tfie^Oint t^t we wfere asseSi|^{p|^^hot onll^^he impact of Mulligan Stew in 

general iVi these areas, but we^also washed'' to fihd out if some viewing con- 
6^ 



ditions were 



more effective tha^i others. Therefore, e^ch of seven opera- 



tional indicators we have used^to assess the impact of Mulligan Stew irf the 
realms described ^ove were- cons=^j|j(lfted using tfie same set of logical operations 
Generically, they were as follows: . * ^ 
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The unit of analysis is the aggregate of all children 
viewing the Mulligan Stew series under a specified set 
of conditions. "These viewing conditions are specified 
by the iiresearch design as described in the design 
section/ and were analyzed separately by grade level. 
The viewing conditions within each grade level are: 

• All viewing children 

• All children who viewed in school 

• All children who viewed at home 

• All children who received the comic/work book 

• All children who did not receive the comic/work book 

• All children who viewed in school and received the 

comic/work book 

• All cliildren who viewed in school but did not receive 

the comic/work book 

• All children who viewed at home and received the 

comic/work book 
■ All children who viewed at none but: did not receive 
the comic/work boQk 



^All control group children {tr.ose \iao neit±Ler viewed xsie 
saries r.or received thz ccrnic/work book) . 




" " (2> Before comparing each experimental group ..with its corresponding 
1^^) gra^p level control group 'in terms of Siach operational in- ^ 
tor or outcome raeas\ire/ it 'is .nece3s^ adjust for, 

take account of, the starting point of the children in each 
0-^r9^. The actual operations conducted to achieve th^s ^ary 
^oriiewhat a^ outcbine measures and are pre^n^* below as 
• we disc rfb^', each outco^ ifieasurai^ The indices afS5^%nstructed 

y . so that higher "seores represent more desirable outcomes. 

. . • Nutrition Knowledge .' The operational indicator for this impact 
area is bas||g on Part III of the test booklet, which consists of 23 nutrition 
knowledge questions. The indicaor may bf desc;^ibed as the increase in 
correct responses from protest to post-test as a percentage of the number of 
correct responses on the pretest (for each viewing condition) . The computa- 
tiqnal. algorithm used to construct thi$ indicator was (for each viewing condi- 
tion- within-.. each grade level) : . * 
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. . (Mean ^ tforrect on post-test) - (mean ^ correct on pretest) ^ 

(mean # correct on pretest) ^ 

The denominator ot this algorithm — the mean number of correct responses 
on the ppetest— defines the "starting level" for any specified group and is, 
* in effect, the base for the percentage; the numerator defines the actual change 
in the mean number correct between the pretest and post-test. By dividing,, we • 
o^in the percent gain in correct responses from the starting or pretest level 
b^he group of children who viewed (or didn't view, in the case of the control 
^group) under a. specified set "of conditions. 

^' • Nutrition-xelated Behaviors . The operational indicator for this 
impact area- is based on 'the responses to seven items in , the test booklet that 
ask if the child had recently engaged in the *haviors. The number of positive 
r<S^nses lio these seven items w^re, summed, forming a nutrition-related be- 
havior Index with a range of 0-7. %he behaviors constituting this in^s:: are: 

• • In the past weeks, have you tried "atijt. foods tlvit yciu 

have never eaten- before? (."zcn 1^) - y. ' / - 

,. ' ■ " "'■ ' : - . . • . 

■ ' • Have you fixed meals for yourself (like fixing your , • 

own breakfast) the last yeek? "(Item. 1-6) 4,?' 

- • Have you helped' fix any family meals' in yotir home in^^v^ ' 
''^r ' t^^ last week?^ (Item 1-7) 

Have you helped wi-fh any grocery shifilpping for your . 
^ " family in the last week? (Item 1-8) • 

In the la^t few weeks have you done any of the following? 

Fixed a^meal or snack with a- friend? 
-* Eaten, a meial or snack with a fri^tid?. ^. 
- Shopped for food witfi a frijend? > ^ . 

(item V-6)'. ^: ' " 



^■{j^^S^ me^ure for this impactf area, lii^ on this index; * iri43^ |e^ 
described^^t:^^ nutrition-related l^!iaviors from pre- 

test to po^k-t^J^ kf -^^^ numberjon the ^jg^test. The computa- 

tior^ Algorithm, idie^itfc^l in form t^^^^ ""^^^^ ^"^^^^"^^ algorighm, is: 



(jitean # behaviors on post-tesifc) 



% b'^ havi-^rs gn pretest) 



(mean*# behaviojrs.>.9n pretest) 



and is interpreted in the same way ^ 



,s the nutrition knd 




outcome measure, 
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» Food intake Intentions . Two operational indicators of ipjpact in 
this area were constructed, one related to the 4-4-3-2 formula for a balanced . 
diet, and the second related to the selection of "junk" foods. (Throughout 
this report we shall refer to food items having little (or no) nutritive value 
- for example, snack chips and soda pop - as "junk" foods.) Both are based . 
on the menu selection section of the text booklet, P^rt II. 

The 4-4-3-2 operational indicator is the percent of children, who on 
the pretest were deficient in their^choices in one- or more of the food groups 
for "the entir'^^^'s food intake, but 'whose choices on the post-test equalled 
or exceeded the 4-4^3-2 fonhula. The computational algorithm within each 
condition is : ' ' • 

,' °" !| 

# of children equalling or exceeding 4-4-3-2 on post- test 

':\ V'?- • but who were deficient on the pretest ^ 

• # of children who, were deficient on 4-4-3-2 on pretest 

The "junk" foods operational indicftor is described as the percent of 
the reduction in, the mean ratio of "junk" foods- to nutriUon foods from pre- 
test to post-test, computationally this outcome measure^ is defined f a 
specified group by the algorithm: 

# fond, selected on post- testY /# '■1rtr- ^" foods sejected on pretes^ \; 

# iStritious foods selected.on ) \ # nutritious foods lelected on , ,, 

post-test pretest 

5 ■ . / - # "junk" foods selected on pretest \ 

\# nutritious :^ods s«l|jpted on pretest/ 

The minus sign outside\the. parentheses simply gives us a po^tive 
number if a reduction. in the ratio of "jur>k" to nutritious foods selected 

occurs. . " _x 

' ' , , ■ ^' 

A- numerical e?:amnle mav help clarify the ineerpretation of this 

algorithm. . In Part II of the pupil questionnaire there are 4 qrids of food ; 
pictures. Each qrid is identical and con4^ins pictures of 41 foods - 11. 
"iiink" foods and 30 nutritious foods. / 

in order to determine the p&pil's t/ta^ food preferences for ^'le 
entire day, . selections from all four grids were s.„".:ned. Thus, a 
food selection pr^erence for the day can'-be a ij^axim-jin of 44 M.u:l;." r < 
items and 120 nutritipus foods . 

91 . ^ • 
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AS an example of the computing algorithm suppose. that the experimental 
group choose an average of 8 "junk" foods and 14 nutritious foods on the pre- 
^test and 7 "junk" foods and 13- nutritious foods on the post- test. The com- 
puting algorithm would look like this:. 




% Reduction = - / 1314 \ = - V ■'^"^ 



.53 - .57 I _ I - • 1 _ 7% 



^ Breakfast Eating Behavior . The operational indicator for this 
impact area' is based on the children's response^ to question Ir4a- in the 
'tkst booklet; "Did you eat breakfast this morning?" The outcome measure 
is "defined as the percent of those children ^ho indicated they had not 
eaten breakfast on the pretest, but did eat breakfast on post-%st. The 
outcome measure is computed as: r^^^ . ' , 

(# of children who ate breakfast at po'st-test^ but ■^^^^"^jc^'-X 

eat breakfaist at pretest) " ' 

(# of children who 'did noti eat breakfast at pretest) 

• Attitudes toward Learning about Foo d from Peers. The 
operational indicator of this impact areaiis base| 6n question V-5 
which simply asks the child if he. feels he can leaiSti Sb^jfood fr^ 
his friends.' The outcome measure is ^gfined as the percent of those 
children who, while indicating "No" on'^the pretest, said "Yes" on the 
post-test, and is computed by: 

(# of children- answering ^Yfes" on post-test, but "No" on pret est), 
(# of children^lnswering "No" on pretest) 

• Awareness of 4-H. The operational indicator of th^|yiTO>act 

' . '•?•'/ 'f '-* ' ■ 

: area is the percent of- the children who indicated they had heard of 4-H • 
on the i>ost- test, -but^ had not heard of it on the pretest.^ c^^pitationally, 
for each condition: ^ 

. (# of children whW^ad heard , of ,. 4-H on the post-test, but not . 

on the pretest) 



(=f of children who hac^' no^eard of 4-H on the pretest) 



During the remainder of this section we shall refer to these 
seven outcome measures using the following abbreviations: 

(1) % increase in nutrition knowledge 

(2) % increase in nutrition-related behaviors 

(3) % change in preference for adequate diets 

(4) % reduction in preference ratio for "junk" foods 
J (5) % change to eating breakfast 

(6) % change to learning from peers . , 

(7) % change to awareness of 4-H 

'" '•^^ In addition to the seven indices constructed from the student 
instrument, we constructed two scales of teacher involvement from the 
teacher record form. , Since the teachers were asked to rate each film 
and the auxiliary materials along a large number of dimensions, we were 
faced with an overload of data from which to select the most important 
indices. We decided to include the teacher responses a^ a separate 
section and to use only two measures of teacher involvement . to predict 
child outcome measures. 

. Number of Shows Watched . We assumed that teachers who saw 
more of the Mulligan stew shows would be more able to help their students 
understand the nutritioi#information presented in the series. This 
- scale was f ounc3Ut>r' stittuidng the number of *"Yes" answers to Questions 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, and 6* which ask the teacher if he had viewed a particular 
Mulligan Stew show. This scale ranges from 0 to 

' ^ . Number of High involvement Activities . This scale was developed 

by adding up the number of activities listed by the teachers in their 
weekly activities logs which appeared to us to entail a high degree of 
teacher involvement.' Ttiis scale necessitated a rather arbitrary definition 
of what makes up a high involvement activity; we defined such an activity 
as any action taken ' by 'fhe teac^^^je^ed. nutrition ' using techniques 
or materials not norma^li;^ employ^'b^ f he teacher" in day-to-d6y teachihg. 
For i^kample , the response "We discussed ^the second film" would not 
inlicate high involvement while the response, "We made No-Bake Cookies 
and visited a dairy farm" gould produce a high involvement score of 2 for 
.that day. This scale ranges from 0 to 7 . . » " ^ 



•, *^)B^ions from Teacher Record Form (TRF) 

ERIC * J. . ' ■ . 



other Analyses ' . . 

One may ask the question, even before we -turn to the presentation of ^ 
the results, "What assurances are there that the effects demonstrated are not 
due to factors other ^an exposure to the Mulligan series?" This is 

a valid question, and one that was addressed before conducting the analysis, 
the results of which are presented ijj the "Major Findings'!, section below. ^ 
' ^el first emsweii;. tiO-''^^t^^ suggested above is that the 

re"search-.d^sifh>.. us'ing^|^h!<^S*aJi^^^^^^^ and random assignment to 

experimentiip)ndition4 t)f definitions should eliminate alternative explana- 
tions of the results. We were not, however, able to injplement the ideal 
research dQjign to the letter, ^ either i4n terms of conpletely random assign- 
ment or in terms of representing all e^feerimental conditions -within each 
site. Therefore, a series of regression andNiiscriminant analyses were 
conducted to determine if several factors other than exposure to the series 
covdd explain increases in the outcome measures. The factors .that were 
examined as "competing explainers" of results wereX. 

• reading level , 

• family income 

• sex . '■ r-^ 

• ' ' 

• number of shows watched by teacher 

number of high involvement activities engaged in 
by the teacher '. 

• number of shows watched by the children. 

Reading level ex^^ains nothing beyond grade level (which is part of ■• 
the research design) in the outcome measures . The only one of the other 
^les that has an, impact on the outcome measures is the number of shows 
f series that were viewed, TitLs, however, is much- more of an indicator 
^3^he effect of exposiire to the s'^dles rather than a competing exjplanation 
.of results. • ■ ' ' 

It will be noted that the "Major OTdings" sectjprt' does not rep<Jrt 
'findings on the Post Only qontrol'-group described earlier,, since the focus 
of our analysis was based upon changes that occuri^d since the pretest. This 
: post only control group has been compared to our '^EJ^e/ppst -pontrol gi^up.; the 
post levels for both control groupsc^re at about tfie.-sa^e- ley^l indicating;, r ^J- 
no serious sensitization of the controls from the measur^^t process. 
• ' •. Complete documentation . of all computer runs performed for the 

O 





^eanalj^s . raaiH be found ia Volume, .IV, Docur.entation . 




« Tests of Statistic al sionificaifce 

Let us for the moment suppose that we repeated this study a 
dozen timg^s, each time drawing an entirely new sample of youth. Because . . 
we're dealing with samfile^, each repetition of iihe experin^nt would generate 
data that demonstrated that our sample data contains a certain amount of 
sampling: error. This is chance variation that is found in all data gathered 
from samples of' individuals (rather than from the entire population) . 

It thus becomes reasonable to ask if the differences observed among 
our various treatment ^oups - for example, Hbe differences between those 
youth who viewed in school with tje comic book and ,those youth who were th. 
(unexposed) co«itrols -g^are due merely to random fluctuations in.the sample 
data, various statistical techniques (called tests of statistical signi- 
ficance) have been devised which tell us the likelihood that our various 
treatment groups mi^ht have, differed -as much as #ey do by chance - even if 
there were' really no differences between them. 

we arbitrarily set a very "stringent guideline for jnaking the 
statement that ovn^ire to Mulligan Stew had an effect on an outcome 
■ measure (i.e.\ that gains made by the experimental gro'up are really greater 
than those made by the control group) . This i^ide line is tftat the test of 
statistical significWe has to show that we would be correct in stating a 
positi^^4fiect at least 99% of the time. that. is, a statement thajj ex- 
■posure to> M^liQan Stew had a positive effect has a probability of less 
than p< .or of being wr<5hg. ^ . .., * . ' ■,, , 

in the tables presented in the "Major Findings" SBCtiorvpi^^l 
the test of significance for- a difference between proporitibns (perCe^) 
was used. This test, which involves employing ah a^sin trans formati6^i of 
proportions, in order to nowtalize the distribution, is described in J. 
Cohen-s ^^tatistioa^^owe^ Analysis for the Behavio ral Sciences (New York: - 
Academic Press, 1969) V on pages 174-206 . * ■ -~ 



In each of Tables 7-13, an asterisk {*) appears at , the base of 
each bar for an * of ^ the experimental conditions "that were found to be 
(statistically) significantly different from its grade level control 



The'- following ^section discusses the study results in this descrip- 
tive manAef . The tables accompanying the discussion present results for ^ 
each grade, each experimental condition, and coinbinations of 'experimental • 
conditions for each outcome measure using bar graphs . 
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Major Findings ^ ■ 

■ Introduction ' 

In this section we shall examine the impact of .viewing the Mulligan 
Stew series, under several different conditions,, upon each of the seven 



outcome measures described in the preceding 'section: 

(if . % increase- in nutrition knowledge 
(2) % increase in nutrition-related l^ehaviors 
iZY % Change in preference for adequate diets - , 
- (4) % reduction in preference ratio for "junk." foods 
(i.e., "emp'ty calorie'-' fod'ds) ^ 

, (5) , % change to eating breakfast 

(6) % change to learning from peers 

(7) , % change to' awareness of -4-H. 

Tables 7-13 depict the program effects on these outcomes. Each 
table addresses one of the outcome measures and is fornatted to facilitate 
making comparisons of program impact on a, single outcome measure among 
grade levels and among the various experimental viewingf conditions. All 
tables are foifmatted. in the same way to aid in making comparison^ of pro- 
. gram impact among the various outcome measures. Tables 41-46 in Appendix B 
present the experimental condition group means that were used in computing 

i*- ' - L 

the perceiits in Tables 7-13. 

1' ^ ' ■ 

• ' In each table the ejcperimental viewing condition is <iescribed on 
the left side of the page . The bars represent th6 percent increase in the 
, outcome measure, pretest-to-post- test, for each set of viewing conditions, 
•with a black bar representing 4 th grade, a spotted bar representing 5th grade, 
■ and a lined bar representing 6th grade. Each table first depicts what . 
• happened to the control groups, which provides a basis against which to 

compare thfe effects on the various experimental groups. Next are ' presented 
' the results for all viewing- (experimental) children, by grade level. This 
"provides us with a gross description of the impact of viewing Mulligan' Stew 
in general, disregarding the differencial impacts of viewing the series 
V binder various 'sets of conditions. The remaining sets of bars in the tables 
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then proceed to decompose the gross effects of viewing the series ^general 
•into the differential, impacts observed under succeedingly more "specif i\ sets 
o€ viewing condil^ions. - * ^ - 

]. We-^all now turn to a presentation of the impacts of viewing'' 

Mulligan- Stew W each of the outcome measurfs listed above. We shall ask 
four questi^a^i^^^aJ:)out each outcome meas.ure: ^' , 

^ pues-^n 1 ; In general, does viewing Mulligan Stew ' 
result" in a positive effect on (Outcome measure) ? 

Question 2 ; Do children who view Mulligan Stew in 

school show ja percent increase in (outcome measure) ./ - . ' 

that is different from the increase showiKby the . ^ ' : 

children who view it at home, disregarding^ whether 

or not the children use the comic/worlcbook? 

" puestion 3 r Do children who use the conic/workbCtok 
show a; percent increase- in (outcome measure) from, the 
increase shown by children who do not use it, dis-^ n , 
regarding whether or not the children v±€w the series \; • 
in school or at home? , - ; 

Question 4 ; Do the yariou/^coiribinations of viewing y 
' conditions (in-school/wi^ comic, in-school/without • / 

' comic, at home/with comic, a tr home/without comic) 
have differential impacts on (<5]itcome measure) ? ^ * , ^ 

If the answer to Question ^' is "No" we will not pursue 
Questions 2-4. *' ^ ' 



Impact on Nutiiition Kno\ij.edge ' . . 

Table 7 depicts the ^ inpact -of - viev/ing the Mulligan Stew serieg on 

percent increase in nutrition^ knowledgji^ . . / . 

QuestiorafeS. ; In general, does viewing llulliqaij Stew^ - ' 

result ih an increase in nutrition knowledge?/ . ■ . 

Looking at the experimental group as a whole it is readily, apparent 
that in general viewing the series has a pronounced irapacfon percent increase 
in nutarition knowledge. Fourth graders demonstrated, a 30% increase, 27% , .y 
more than their control groupUounterparts who sKbw^ a ,3% increase. .Fifth\ 
graders gaified 29%, 3^% more^an their cont>CtLs^d 6th graders, gained., 14% 
more than their controls. All of these ara. quite/large ejects. . ^ 
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PERCENT INCREASE IN MEAN NUMBER CORRECT ON NUTRITION' KNOWLEDGE TEST, 
PRETEST TO POST-TEST, BY VARIOUS EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 



' Fourth Grade 
Fifth Grade 
Sixth Grade 



Control Group 




All Experimental 
Conditiorvs 



10 



% INCREASE 
' 20 30 



40 



50% 



(N'»112) 
>J^123) 

(N = 140) 




] {N=»582) 
(N-631) 



(N o 608) 



In-School Viewing 



^fM^fe^j?-^^:^-;^ (N = 346) 



(N =«344) 



At-Home Viewing 



^ (N = 253) 

;^^:^^^'!^'i:.:v^ ' (N = 285) 



(N - 264) 



With-Connic Viewing^. 



Without-Cornic ' 
yiew'i.ng* ' '\ 



- 1 








(N.-298) 




(N = 309) 
(N -329fl 



n (N = 273) 

::^^l^^<i'^^)^'y^y:'':^>^ (N = 302) 



(N = 310) 



In-School/With 
Connie Viewing 



Iri^chool/Without 
Comic Viewing 



At-Honne/VVith- 
Comic Viewing 



At-Ho.meMtthout-< 
Comic Viewing 





L(N»146) 

(N « 162) 
. (N-173) 



^^c:■^±!;^^^■i^^^:■:■:^Cr:^;^ (N - 145) . 



(N = 127) 




I' (N=127) 



(N = 140) 
(N» 137) 
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• Tr, gonoT-al ■ viewing the Mulligan Stew series has 

a strong positive effect on increase in nutriti9n • - 

knowledge • ' ' . . ' ^ 

^* 'since there is an overall viewinV impact on nutrition knowledge; 

we wish to determirie if various viewing conditions contribiite differentially 

to the overall gain' in nutrition- knowledge . > 

Ques tion 2 ; ^>.^/ii>^n who view Mulligan Stew in . • 

school show a percent. rincrease in nutrition knowledge. ¥ . 

that is different f rcJm the increase shown by children • , 
,. wfio view it at home , disregarding whether or not the 
children use the comic/workbook'^ ' - 

- He^e we find that at each grade level those children who Viewed y 
Mulligan Stew ii? a classroom setting gained more on the nutrition knowledge 
test than did those who' viewed the series at home.' Fourth-graders' viewing 
in school with a total gain of 36% gained about 13% more than their counter- 
parts who viewed at home. -Fifth^graderfi, viewing in school gained about 14% 
mori than their counterparts who" viewe/ at home for a total gain of 36%. 
Sixth graders -viewing in " school gained a total c - 24% for a slight edge of 
5% over their counterfjarts who viewed at home. ^ 

• The differential' effects of" viewing in school 
" versus viewing at fiome on increase in nutrition . 
knowledge are quite pronounced .for 4th and 5th 
graders, "but slight, for 6th graders, with ^.n- 
' . . school, viewing fostering the stronger favorable 
- effects. 

' Ques tion 3 ; Do children' who use the comib/worlcbbok - - 

'■ show a percent increase in nutrition^.knowledge that 
is different from the -increase shown by children' 
who do not use it, disregarding whether or not the 
children- view th^ series in school- or at home? \ 

The data show ' tiiat ' the differential' effects between having ^id 
not llving'the qomic/workboo^are even nore pronounced "than- the differeiiH^, 
betwfeen viewing^ in and out of; school. Fourth graders usi^g the comic/work- 
book.^ined a total of 40%, 20% morp than 4th graders not having the 
comic/workbook. Fifth graders with the comic/workbook gained ,40%, 22% . 
higher 'than those without it. . Sixth, graders gained 29%, 14% higher than 
those without it. ^ 

too 
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• The differential effects on increase in nutrition 

knowledge of using the comic/workbook as opposed . ; 

^ to not using it are very Strong in favor of the . ! 
comic/workbook. 

'Question' 4 ; Do the various combinations of viewing 
'condition's (in-school/with comic ; ,in-school/without 

comic, at home/with comic, at-home/without comic) 

have differential impacts on increase in nutrition 

]<nowledge? . , ^ , • • ' ^ 

Here again the data provides a clear-cut an^er, supportive of 
what one would intuitively hypothesize to be the most .effective way to 
deliver a series like Mulligan Stew .^ For each of 4th, Sth artd 6th- grides 
there is a clear ranking of ' perc^t gain by experimentol con4ition. The 
in-school/with; comic condition produces the greatest gains (48% for 4th . 
graders, 44% for Sth graders, and 28% for 6th graderS) , followed by at- 
home/with comic (25%, 27% and 29% for 4tii, 5th and. 6& graders , respec- 
tively) . Third comes viewing in school/withdut the comic, which shbws 
abbut the same gain in nutrition knowledge as.the entire experimental group 
^s a whole. Definiti^^ely last, the substantially below, the increases 
shown by the other experimental groups , is the at-hom^without comic view- 
ing~condition which shows only 15%, 9% and 10% gains^ in h^ition knowledge 
for'4th, 5th and 6th graders, respectively. 

The answer to the .question of under whaf€ conditions was nutrition 
knowledge^ best conveyed by Mulligan Stew is vmambiguous ; 



GreaLtest gains are produced at ^ali grad^evels 
viewing iri school and using- the comic/workbook. 

Second greatest gains are achieved viewing at 
home with the use of the comic/workbook 

Third greatest gains are obtained viewing -in 
school without the comic 

• The poorest gains are produced when chilciren 
view the series at home without the. comic, 
although th^se gains are still significantly 
greater than^.the control groups, 
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TABLES . . . . . 

PERCENT INCREASE IN NUMBER OF POSITIVE NUTftlTION-RELATEO bEHAVIORS, 
PRlETESf TO POST-TESTs 



% INCREASE 
5 10 
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Impact on NutritionrRelated Behaviors ^ 

• '■ Table 8 depicts the impact of viewing the Mulligan Stew^ series on . 

increasing th^te in^i-dence of nutrition-related behaviors addressed in the 
Study. Inspection of -the table shows two striking facts: the control 
• g^oup lost ground at eadh gr^de level;'' and among the experimental' groups 
consistent effects were noC^pjroduced at each grade level i . 

■ , Question''! ; In general, does viewing Mulligan Stew 

result in a positive effect on percent increase in . 
nutrition-related behaviors? . . 

" The anJrer\to this question is' "Yes" for the total , experimental 

groups in the 4th and 5th grades, who gained 11% and 7% more than their con- 
' trol- groups, respectivel^y. For 6th grade experimentals, who also lost ground, 

tha answer, is "No." ^ Y 

* 

• tin general^ viewing Mulligan-^ew ^ has a positive : V ^ 

effect on percent increase in nutrition-related 
behaviors for 4th and 5th graders, but not for 
6th gacaders • ^ . 

^ - Since' there is a positive effect on 4th and Stk^^aders. we shall 

.continue, to decompose these. effects. We will not analyze the 6^th grade any 
further /rexcept t(? note that the apparent behav^r- of "^6th graders In this 
area is at the least erratic. There jnay be many possible explanations for 
^ / this, amon^^em the often bizarre effects of. early adolescence. 

, • QuesteLon' 2 ; Do children (in 4th ancJ 5th j^rades) who 

^ » view Mulligan Stew in school show a percent increase . 

• ' . i'n nutr^ion-reiated behaviors that is different from 
the incre^ase shown by children who ^J^iew it at .home, 
disregarding whether or not the^ have the. comic/workbook? 

' Aere.we find .different effects of i,n-schdol versus- at-home viewing 
. on 4jbh and 5th graders. Fourth graders who, viewed in school did about 6% 
better than those^who viewed* the series at home. On the other hand, 5th ^ 
graders who viewed at home did' about 3% better than- those who viewed in ^ 
scho61 . ' > ' . ^ 
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^he in-school/at-h<3me_viewing conditions have 
opposite effect^ on 4th and 5th graders. Fourth 
•graders who view in school show a greater percent 
increase in nutrition-related behaviors, while 
5th graders who view at home show the greater 
irtcrease. 

f :, -10.3 . ■ ■ 



Question 3 ; Do children (in 4th a^id 5th, grades) vhc 
use the comic/workbook show a percent increase in^ 
■ nutrition-related beha^viors that is different from \ 
' the increase 'shown by children who do not use it, .dis- 

• ' regarding whether or not they view tHjp iseries in school 

or ^tJopHle? ' . ^ j 

Returning to Table -8 we fiJkd a clearcut answer to this 4uestion — 
having the comic book is associated ,with greater increased than not having 
it by ^ 8% for 4th graders and 9% for 5th ^graders. 

m Use of the comic book produces greater percent * 
/ increase in nutrition-related behaviors than not 

having 4"br among 5th and 5th graders 

Question 4 ; Do the various copbinations of viewing y 
conditions (in-school/with coude, in- school/without ^ 
comic, at-home/with comic, at-home/without comic) 
have differential impacts on ;^ercent increase in , 
nutrition-related behaviors (among 4th and ,5th J 
graders) ?. ; / — -.-^ 

^ Inspection of the lower secta3n of Tattle 8 indicates that the in-" 
school/with comic combination produces the most pronounced results for both 
4th and 5th ^praders, followed by the at-home/with comic view^g condition. 
Neither of the viewing conditions without the comic book produce a signifi- 
cant result /^^ " \ 

• We conclude that having the comic book is I the 

single most ijdportant factor in affecting^ercent ^ 
increase in nutrition-related behaviors. Jjowever, 
the qombination of having, the comic book interacts 
with viewing^ in school to produce the strongest 
r ^ effect amo^g the various viewing conditions; for 

both 4tii and 5th graders. ^ - ' / . ^. 

Impact oh Food* Intake Intentions 
* * Two outcome measures^ hav? been usid as indicators of the impact of 

tviewin^ Mulligan Stew in this area. . - . ^ 

"The -first outcome measure, the percent of children who^ selected in- . 
adequate diets (in^tcnns^of, 4-4-3-2) on the pretest whose post-test selection 
equalled or exceeded this- standard is presented in Table 9. Conparing the 
total experimental groups with their ^rade level control counterparts we / 
find that viewing Mulligan Stew had no'' demonstrable effects on the selection 
of a balanced diet in. terms i-of the 4-4-3-2 formula. , . 
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TABLE^9 , . 

PERCENT OF CHILDREN WHOSE POST-TEST FOOD SELECTION EQUALS OR EXCEEDS THE 
f vA-4-3-2 DIET AMONG THOSEi^HILDREN WHO WERE DEFICIENT IN ONE OR MORE FQGD' 
. 'groups in THE PRETEST SELECTION 



Fourth Gra^e 
Fifth Grade 
ii^S Sixth Grade 



20 



Contr^ Group 



^INCREASE 
40 /' 60 



80 



100% 



n |N=78> 



IN-104) 



All Experimental 
Conditions 



( N°'409) 
IN-413) 




In-School Viewing 




IN-234) 



At-Home Viewing 



2^ 



IN-175) 
{N=195r] 
I (N-18*5)'' 



Witp-Comic Viewing 

Without-Comic 
Viewing 



vHiiSiN»203) 

(N-202) 



I (N= 105) 



|N=»2n) 



InSchool/With 
Comic Viewing 



!n-School/Without 
Comic Viewing 



AtHome/With- 
Comic Viewing 




IN-137) 



|N»in) 



|N=97) 



'Mrt^^i^Ai IN=130) 



I IN=87) 



(N=9H, 



At-Hoine/Without- 



->^mic Viewing 



(N=88 ) 



IN-94) 
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.* There was a serious problem with measiirement'/of this outcome, 
measure; The children were presented with four grids of pictures of 
foods containing 41*dif fei^ent pictures plus a "name your own" box, one 
grid each for bre^fast, lunqh, dinner and a snack. The most overwhelm-, 
ing result on this section was that maijy 4th, 5th and 6th graders > when 
confronted with an oVerchoice situation, have "eyes much bigger than 
their stomachs." ]|arge numbers of foods were selected fof each meal' 
by certain childijern and, as a result, these children had eqjialled or - 
exceede. the 4-4-3-2 formula on both pretest and pOst-test, 

• Viewing the Mulligan Stew series has no discernible, 
impact on the diets the children selected ' (in terms . ■ . 
of the 4-4-3-2 formula) when given free choice, on' a 

' *" * . "menu containing a large number of fod^s. 

The second outcome measuiTe used as. an indicator of. program impact 
in the area of food intake intentions — percent re ductiofn pretest-to- 
post-test in the ratio of junk foods to nutritj^o us foods selected.— i:s i 
presented in Table 10. Viewing the Mullican St:e\ ^series had strong 
effects in terms of this outcome measure. 

Question 1 ; In general /does viewing Mulligan Sifew' 
result in a decreaise in the ratio of j\ink f QoJs^ to ^ 
nutritious foods children select when given fr«6 
^ ' choice of a wide variety of foods? , . 

% ^ ( _ 

comparing the total experimental group with the control group, 
the answer to this question is a resounding "Yes." -At all grade ieyels, 
the contxol gW)up lost ground,-- that is, selected a higher rat^^ of junk^ 
<^to nutritious foods on the post-test "than they did on the pretest ~ 
^while the- children who Vie,wed the series reduced their ratio of junk to • 
nutritious foods by 7% at all grade levels. . The difference between con- 
trols ahd experimentals/is^ about, 10% in favor of the viewers at alll grade 
levels. , ^ * 

• In general, viewing^' 1^e Mulligan Stew^ series 
produced 'a pronounced reduction in the ratio . ^ / ' ■ 
of junk to nutritious foods children selected 

gi. when? given free choice of a large number of 



foods. ' 
1 
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TABLE 10 

PE JcENT REDUCTION IN MEA^^RATIO OF JUNK TO NUTRITJOUS FOODS SELECTED, 
PHETEST TO POST-TEST 




With-Comic Viewing 



Without-Comic 
viewing 




(N-308) 



Jn-Schoo|/With 
Comic Viewing 

In-School/Without 
Comic Viewing 



At-Home/With- 
Comic Viewing 



At-Home/Wjthout- 
Comic Viewing 



1 fN»18 1) 



(N-167) , 



« 

f « 
« 
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. (N°127) 
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Question 2 : Do children who ^view Mulligan Stew in 
school shoy a reduction in the ratio of "junk" to 
nutritious foods selected that is different from 
the reduction shown by children who view it at home, 
disregarding whether or, hot the children use the 
co^lic/^^^orkibbok? ' ' 



^ Inspection ofpJ!<^le 10 indicate 
tial impact depending upon viewing in school 
lei^Si*^ Fourth graders whCK^iewed in School 
ratih.byrQ%r 4% more than 4th graders who- viewed 
"graders^ho vj^wed in school reduced the ratio Uy 
their counterparts^ who viewed at home. Sixth 
reduced their /'jun^"/nutritious ratio by 12% 
reduced theirs by only 6%.^ 




, a differen- 
threa^ grade 
/nutritious 
Fifth 
more than 

in school 
dwing at home 



• The impact of viewing Mulligan Stew on rfedUcing 
the "junk" to nutritious" foods ratio in food 
^ selection is inarke^iy>igher fo;c children who 
\ . viewed in School thhn for those who viewed at home. 

Question 3 ; Do children who use the comic/workbook 
Show a reduction in the ratio of "^unk" to.nutri- . 
tious foods selected that is diffe^nt from the re- 
duction shown by children who do not use it, disregard- 
^^^g whether or not the . children vievA the series in - 
sch6ol or at home? ' - \ • 



RetTirning to Ta^ lO, we" see that for all grade levels those , 
children who had the comic/vorkbooks; reduced their "junkVnutritiOus^^o 
by 10% while those who did not have the comic/workbook only reduced their 
ratiok by 4%, 1% and 4% for 4th, 5th and 6th^ders, respectively. 
Again, the answer to this question is clear-cut:" 



Ctiiidren at all thrge grade levels vho had 
the comic/workbook. reduced the ratio of ljunk" 
to nutritious foods selected substantially - . 
more than those who did not have the comic/ 
workbook. ' 



' QuestioiY 4 ; Do the various combinations of viewing ' - 

. ' conditions- (in sqhool/v^th comic, in-school/witKojj^ * . 
comic, \t home/with comk:, at-home /without comic) ,^ 
have differential impactk on ^ecrease in ratio of \ ' V 

' " j\jnH" to nutritious .foods S^elected? .< , 

• • •• • * , • *- , 

. . T^e- percent reductions in the junk to nutritious foods obtained 
under the Wschool/with comic viewing condition -dominate Table 10. 
Under these conditions, 4th graders evidenced a 14* reduction; 5th graders ., 
a 16% reduction; and 6th graders, a 14% reduction. 

The remaining p^cturefis^not so clear or consistent. For 4th and 
6th graders the at-home/with comic is clearly next in strength of effects 
"with a 9% reduction, for both grade levels, while both the in-school/without 
comic and at-home/without comic viewing conditions tie for last^ace 
with 4% reductions. The fifth grade ratio reductions, while positive ^ 
si-?iy do no- follow a readily explainable pattern, with the two without- 

oock conciitiions showing higher reductions than the at-home/with 
ccr.ic condition. 

^ • The in-school/with comic viewing condition 

demonstrates a markedly greater reduction in ; 
the "junk" to nutritious foods ratio than any 
other combination of viewing conditions, al- 
though any viewpxg condition is much better ' 
than none at all .' 

Impact on Breakfast-Eatinc? Behavior p- 

. The outcome measure for this impact area — percent. increase in 
eating breakfast is displayed in Table 11. 
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Question 1 ; Ih general, does viewing Mulligan St;fiw V 
result in a positive effect on percent i^xrease in 
eating breakfast? 

Comparing the control groups witA the general experimental 
groups in Tabl^ 11^ we find at fourth and .fifth grade -levels that view- 
ing Mulligan Stew 'does result in a higjier' percentage of those who had 
not eaten breakfast the day of the pretest doing so on the day of the 
post-- test. Among 4th grade experimental,s there was k gain of about 58%^ ^ 
28% more than the 4th grade controls. In 5th grade^ theVe was an 
increase of 50'%, or 20% more than the controls; and in 6th grade, a 
gain of 52%, but this was only ajDout 8% more than the 6th grade controls, 
the difference not being statistically si^ificapt. < 



"A word of warning is in order about this outcome measure. The 
percentages eis'icsse^ -b-ve veil as all -h"-^?resented in Table 11) 

are based on very sraaxl iiuuibers of children, as *T.oot indicated they had 
eacan breaxfasc on the pretest. The percentages are, therefore, quit:e 
unstable- Tt^e problem of a small base upon which to compute percentages 
becomes even more exacerbated when we attempt to examine more specific, 
viewing, coi>ditions. Therefore we will not elaborate the analysis for 
this- outcome measure beyond looking at Cthe experimental group as 'a 
whole - 
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TABLE 11: 

PFRPPNTi- OF CHILDREN WHQ ATE BREAKFAST THE MORNING OF THE POST-TEST 
AMON^mL^R^N WHO^ NOT EAT BREAKFAST ON THE MORNING OF THE PRETEST 

80 100% 



Fourth Grade 
Fifth Grode 
Sixih Grade 



% INCREASE 



20 



40 



60 



Control Group 



All Experimental 
Conditions 



In-School Vievving 



At-Home Viewing 



With-Comic Viewing 



Without-Comic 
Viewing 



In-School/^^ith 
Comic Viewing 



In-School/Without 
Comic Viewing 



AtHome/With- 
Comic Viewing 



.,Ai-HomeAVithout- 
Comic Viewing 



ERJC 



] (N^17) ^ 



(N»34) 



' 1 (N-89) • 



T] (N-36) 



(N«49) 



I (N-3a) 



• (N=40) 



(N=45) 



■ I |N»41) 

— ■ (N:.44) 



mmmmmmmmmmmmm 





] {N-19) 



I (N= 17) 



(N-29) 



I (N=24) ■ , 



(N=25) 



1 (N=14) 



(N»15) 



I 
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viewing the Wlligap ' Stew sefies has a positive 
effect at fourth and fifth gtade -le'vels in 
increasing this incidence 6l/eating breakfast. 
This is not fevij^enced for ^^ixth grade. 



"^Not'oniy is Muliiqan Stew re j.atftd to ah increase in eating break-, 
.fasj: but it also is related to an increase in the number of non-junk 
foo-dp eaten at breakfast. When compared to their tfontrol group counter-parts 
both 4th and»6th graders show a sigi^ficant ,gain in the number of non-junk 
foods eaten- for breakfast. These 



Lfferences, however, are fairly small. 

# ■ ■ 



4 



Number o'f Non-JunkFoods ' Eaten for Breakfast 





All Experimental 


Control 

.. / 




.Pre 




Gain 


Pre 


Post 


Gain 


4th grade 


2.08 


2.24 


+.16* 1 


2.08 


2.07 


-.01 


5tlt' -grade ^ * 


2.20 


2.36 


+.14 ^ 


IB ^^^^ 


2.10 


+.06 ^ 


6th grade 


2.21 


2.29 


+ .08* 


2.22 


2.04 


-.18 

0 ■ ' 
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Impact on Attitude toward Learning about Food from Other Kids 

The outcome measure used as an indicator of program i 
the percent of children who indicated on the pretest they could not 
learn about food from other kids who indicated on the post-test that 
they could is displayed in Ta^le 12. 

Questi^on 1 ; In general, does viewing Mulligan Stew 
result in a positive effect on the percent of 
. children who feel they can learn about food from 
their peers? 
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?Rr PWT OF CHILDREN INDICATING ON POST-TEST THAT THEY COULD LEARN ABOUT FOOD FROM 
STHER KlbS AMONG ^ WHO INDICATED THAT THEY COULQ NOT LEARN ABOUT FOOD FROM 

3THERKIDS ' ; 



Fourth Grade 
Fifth Grade 
Sixth Grade 



Control Group 




AM Experimental 
Conditions , 



i' ?*|h-School Viewing ■ 



% INCREASE 
40 60 



80 «• 100% 



(N-33) 



(N-96) 



(N-105> 



(N-94)(^ 



](N-ap) 



At-Home Viewing 




With-Comic Viewing 



Without-Comic 
Viewing 



^ ' |(N-54) 



(N-55) 



{N-40) 



] (N-66) 




'v::l'>':liVi^i'i<^ -;:^^;>'?:'Vva (N-54) 
' " " (N-53) 




(N-39) 



InSchool/With 
Comic Viewing 



InSchoolAVithout 
Comic Viewing 



At-Home/With- 
Cpmic Viewing 



At-Home/Without- 
Comic Viewing 




n^-41) 



(N»31) 

(N=2iBj 



,(N=»27) 



] (N-19) 



(N-2S) 
(N-27) 




IN-35) 



(N-26) 




] (N-20) 
(N-14) 
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Compa^ng the control ^ and total experimental groups in Table 12, 
we' find^mixeci £^ults relative to this question- Hhe 4th and 5th grade ^ 
control groups each gained 30% while the 6th grade controls gained about . 
27%- The '4th grade experiinentals gained '48%, a definitive 18% edge.o^r 
their control counterparts, while 6th grade- experimentals gained aboi^ 10% 
moi;e than their controls. Fifth grade exf>eriinentals as a group, gairxgd 
.ta^e'same as their controls; about 27%, ^On the 4th grade gains were ' 



. • In general, the 4th grade viewing ,group^ showed . 
' definite gains over their control gro^ip counter- 

parts in terms of feeling they can ^^^^^ about 
food from their peers- The 5th and 6th' grades 
/ showed hg gain over their controls- < . 

Question ^ children who view Mulligan- Stew in 
school show an increase in tAe tendency to f eel^^that , 
■ \ . they can leatn about food from their peers that is . 
different from the increase shown by children who: 
/ ' ■ view at home, disregarding "Whether , Or ^^qt , the ^ . 

chi'ldren use the comic A'o^rkbook? . ' * \ . 

Returning to Table 12, we again find mixed results in terms of 
the in-school/at-hoiae contrast- Fourth grader3 show nb difference, while 
both 5th and 6th graders show markedly greater gains,,when viewing in 
school a^ opposed to. viewing at home (differential gains of 24% and 8%,^ 
respectively)- We conclude that: 

• The in-school/at-home distinction has no effect 
for fourth graders in terms of the increase in 
number -of children *who feel that they can learn v 
about 'food from their peers- In fifth and sixth 
grades there is an advantage on in-school view- 
. * ing over at-home viewing of 24% and 8%. ^ 

Question 3 ; Do children who view Mjalligan Stew, in' ^ ^ ^ 
school- show an increase in the tendency tc fe6l that ^ .^^^^ 
they can learn about food from their peers that is. 
different from the increase shown by children who j| 
view it at home, disregarding whether or not" the ' 
children use the comic/workbook?. 

Again we find mixed results in therms of the comic/no-comic contrast 
for this oi^pome measure; Fourth graders seem to be basically unaffected- 
bv this distinction, 5th ^aders are raoderatiely affected (a 10% difference 
"in gain in favor of use of the comic/workbook), and 6th graders are also ^ 
affected (showing a 14% differential gain)-' . . 
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• ^ The"^comic/no~comic distinction has ho effect on 

" ■ ' 4th graders in terms of the percent increase in • 

number of children who feel they can leam^ iabout 
food from their .peers. While use of the comic book 
has the edge in 5th and 6th grades, with 10% and 
14% advantages, respe^ctively.' 

Question #4 :. Do- th'e various combinations of viewing 
conditions. (in-school/with comic, ,in~school/without * ^ 

comic, at-home/with comic, at-home without comic) 
/ have differential im^cts on percent increase in 
children , who feel they can iearr^ about food frtm 
their peers? ' ^ 1. ^ 

Inspection of the lower seqtibn of%Table 12. shows inconsisterft 

effects Across y^e. four conditions and the grade levels. Here, , again, 

we have ehcdunt^ed the problem of too sfoall numbers to c^lcjilate stable 

ptercentages/and little confidence should be placed in th§ effects deplete^ 

/ - / - ■ . - f ^ • * / ^ ■ • * • :^ 

Impact on Awareness of \^-H , 

Table 13 depicts the percent increase in number of children aware 

' ■■■ '. ' ■ •* . ' • ^ ' ■ • 

of 4^H for the various viewing conditions. . 
■ • • r ' " ' ■ ■ ' ■ 

■' / ! ■ ' V ' ■ 

" Question 1 ; In general, ,doe§ viewing -Mulligan Stew^ 

result in a'positive eMect on the percent of children ^ 
$ " aware of 4-H? V' 

];nspfection of the upper section /of Table 13 shows that at eacl;i 
grade level the 'viewing groups In general became much more aware of 4-H 
than their control count erparts.v Fourth/ gradf viewers gaineH a total 
of e5%i 45% more than their contrrpls. Fifth graders gained 24^ more than, 
their controls for a total gain of 58%; and 6th gifaders made a total 
gain of 55%; '28% more than their ^ontfols: ^ 

• In general, viewing, thof Mulligan Stev series has a ^ 
pcy^erful impact iri'terifis of increasing awareness of 



4-H at each grade lev^ 




TABLE 13 

PERCENT OF CHILDREN WHO HAD HEARD OF 4-H ON THE POST-TEST 
AMONG CHH.DREN WHO HAD NOT HEARD OF 4-H ON THE PRETEST 



Fourth Grade 
Fifth Grade 



INCREASE 
20 40 60 



80 



100% 



^^^^^t.^^ ..Sixth Grade 



Control Group 



All 'Experimental 
Conditions 



(N =45) 
(N =50) 
(N='42) 




!5) 




(N=«214) 

(N»140) 



In-School Viewing 



At-Home Viewing 



V . I (N-145) 

(N-115) 



With-Comic Viewing 



VVithomt-Comic 



Viewing^ 



(N-63). 



(N=88) 



In-SchoolAVith 
Comic Viewing 



In-S^hool/Without 
(iomic Viewing' ' 



«. At-Home/With- 
Comic Viewing 



At-Hc>me/Without- 
Comic Viewing 



(N^9Q) 



(n=80) 



(N-55) 



(N-56) 



mmmmmmi 



] (N=36) 



(N=19) 





/ 



<N-7) 
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Question #2 : Qo children ^^iQ^yiew Mulligan Stev 
yi school show>«i percent ificrease in awareness of 
q-H that is different from the increase . shown by 
children yho view It at home, ^.disregarding whether 
or not the ^ children .use the eomic/worlcbook? 

Inspection, of Table 13 indicates that the in-schooi/at-home view- 
ing contrast has lilftle impact on the 4th graders, while :in-school viewing 
giv^s Sth^and 6th graders jaboXit' an 11% edge over their peers who viewed . 
the series, at home. 

• viewing in school -as opposed *to viewing at home 
* ^ has no impact on 4th graders in terms of the percentS . ^v,^ 

increase in the number of children made aware of 4-H, 
while viewing"^ school rather than at home has ^ 
moderately stronger- impact oiji 5th' and 6th graders^: ^ 

• ^. Question 3 : ^Do children who use the comic/worlcbook " ^ ; , 

show a percent increase ^^.inawareness o£ 4-H that is 
different from the inciifease shown by children whp do 
not use it, disregarding whether or not the chil4reri . 
vidw the series in school or at home? ; . * 

• The comic/no-cofBjjp contra«.t seems to produce no 
meaningful diffejfence in^^qie increase in jpercept 
of children aware of 4-H^^ any of the tjiree ^ 
grade levelsV 

Question 4 ; Do the various combinatidn^ of viewing 
conditions (in-school/with comic, in-school/without 
\ comic, at-home/ with comic, at-home/without comic) 

y have j|pLf f erential impactsfbn increased awareness » 

\ of 4-H? 

Again we are confronted at this level of analysis with insufficient 
numbers of children upon which to complete stable percentages and not much 
confidence should be placed in the erratic effects depicted in the lower 

section of Table 13. . 

Ctirrent. participation of 4-H activities or expressed interest in 
participation in 4-H was elicited from the experimental lind control 
groups. However, no consistent effects were found in this data at any 
I^vel of ^analysis. 
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Different Perspectives- on the Impact Findings 

There are numerous ways in which one might be interested in 
' drawing* comparisons within the data generated by this study. The pfeced- 
ing section presented one way of organizing the data^p to facilitate compar- 
isons of the effects of the various experimental conciitipns on a specific 
outcome measure. Tables 14-40, presented in Appendix A, contain the same- 
information as Tcibles 7-13 but are organized in a different way. The 
reader is invited to browse through these 1:^le^for Ja different- pictorial 
view of the results. Tables 14-40' are organized^^lCn the following way: 

- Tables 14-22 deal with 4th grade results; 
. - Tables 23-31 deal with 5th grade results; 

- Tables 32-40 deal with 6th grade results;' 

- Each table compares the- grade level control 
group with one of the nine possible exppri- ^ 
mental conditions on all seven of the outcome 
measu^res discussed in the preceding section, 

■ . ■ , ■ \. ■ . ^ 

Appendix Tcibles 41-47 present group means that we're, ijsed to compute in- 
formation, presented in Tables 7-40: " 
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Additional' Descrip;blve-Tindings )• 

This section ^11 present additional findings of interest in 
this study. The student data will be presented first followed by a 
description of ^ teacher responses . / • ^ . 

Student Opinions ort Mulligan Stew . Students were asked to 
indicate^ what" they liked in the- Mulligan Stew shows. Highest incidence 
*of selection was for the Mulligan Stew Kids, the Music and Songs, and 
m.bur (approximately: 46%). Lowest incidence of selection was tor ^ 
Puppets (appj/oximately : 27%) . 

Positive feelings about the show exhibited a strong drade effect 
That is, 85% of fourth gridets responded positively to the gio^tipn, T 
"How did you like Mulligan Stew? '^ Positive responses were elicited 
from 71% of fifth graders and^"^^ of sixth' graders. • v 

Students/Parents Vi^ewirig Patterns for Mulligan Stevr > Incidence 
of viewing-^^*g'''^eries was much^/ower for the "at-home" group thaiJ for 
the "in-school" group. Report^ .of viewir^ anyrone show varied^^om 31% 
55% for tlie "at-home" group; the "in-school" gr^b^ reported 68% - 91% 
viewing any one' show. 

The incidence of parents viewing the series is much higher for 
the "at-home" group than f&f^he "in-school" group. One or both^parents 
watching Mulligan Stew was reported by ^127% - 41% of the "at home" 
group; th^ "in-school" group reported 6% - 13% of parents viewing the 
show 

Effect of R(^ading Ability of Mulligan Stew Impact . Readinig 
ability had a significant effect on both pretest and post-test scores 
on the riutritioh knowledge test. That is the "below grade level" 
reading groups scored consistently below that of the "at or above grade 
level" groups. However, both groups showed significcuit gains. (See 
Table 48 below) 
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TABLE 48 



SCORES OF CORRECT ANSWERS BY GRADE LEVEL 
^ AMQpIG TWO LEVELS Of READING ABILITY 



s • ■ ' 


AT OR ABOVE 
GRADE LEVEL 


BELOW 
GRADE LEVEL 


JL 1 

Pre Post > 


Pre 


FOORTH GRADE 
. JIEAN NUMBER CORRECT 


(N = 421) 
9.6 12.8 


— 1— 

(N = 153) 

9.2 


'■ * 

PJFTH GRADE 

MEAN NUMBER CORRECT 


(N = 401) 
10.8 - 14.1 


(N = 201) 
8.5 11.0 


- SIXTH GRADE 

\MEAN NUMBER CORRECT 


(N = 367) 
12.9 15.9 


(N =^i80) 
9.6 ^ 11.4 



Using the algorithm 
change in correct answers on the nutrition knowledge 
levels of reading ability by grade level are: 



(X post - X pre) p^^centag 
/r ((x preO) 

^ition knowledge test anrang tw 



4v 
two 





AT OR ABOVE 
GRADE LEVEL 


BELOW 
GRADE LEVEL 


FOURTH GRADE 


*33J3% 


*22.6% 


\ FIFTH GRADE 


*30.6% 


*17.6% 


• SIXTH GRADE 


*23.3% 


*18.8% 



iti^^!ica 
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*Stati^cally significant (p' < .01) over control group. 
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... * \ v.; ' ^ (r 

Selected Items of Nutrition/ Related Behavior . Over 70% of all 
studeittk r?pprt^d that they take breaJfeast. This high rate of response - 
was etk^^.on botfi the pretest and the post-test. Breakfast behavio^ 
showed a pattern of preference with Bread and Cereal items cited most ^. 
frequently and Fruit and Vegetable items cited least frequently. 

. . An. analysis of the index cheated by combining the seven items mea- 
suring nutrition-related behavior yielded some significant result^ for 
certain grades ynder variolas experimental conditions .(see pages 94-95); •■ 
additionally an item by item analysis yielded some effects for selected • 
items. Of seven atkljwLties^eaiured iroup increases, were registered as 



follows: 



f Grade Four increased participation ^ . 
— tffS activities ■ >. . \ 

• 'Grade Five increased participatioiv ^ ^ 
in 4 activities . t - ' 

• Grade Six increased participation 

. . in 2 activities / , * 

In^the Control 1 groups - . , 

' ' f 

. Grade Four increased participation , ^ 

' in 2 activities ) 

• Grade Five (^increased participation 
in 1 activity 

• \grade -Six increased participation... , 

in 1 activity " - 

Table 49 Which follows details these^f indings . 
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TABLE 49 ^ ' ^ 

INCREASES m REPORTING FCXDD-RELATED, ACTIVITIES 

AiMONG E}^RII4ENTAL -AND CONTROL GROUPS FOR EACStGRADE* ' ' 

(Notie:/ "X" mark indicates increase from Pre to Post) ^ 



Tried any new foods 
Fixed any meals 
Fixed family meals 
Gone grocery shopping. 
Prepared food with a friend 
Eaten food with a friend 
-Shopped f^ food with a friend 



L 



9 

EXPERIMENTAL ' . . 


CONTROli I 




GRADE. 
4 


GRADE 
5 


GRAPE ' 


GRADE 
4 


GRADE 


GRADE 
6 


X ' 


X 










X 


< X 




V 


nX 




a 












X 


X 


X 






X 


X 




X 


X 






X 













♦Increase of 2% is cut-off pointf 
a ~ Increase in "In schooi4/ith Comic Book" groups in 4th and 6th grade. 



Family Income of Child . -Iti may be noted that each teacher participating in ^ • 
the '.experiment estilnated the total fartiily income of the tstudents in her cLass^ 
HowevePT, our data analysis did not focus on detecting differences in ^impact by 
family income because the rough estimates projud^d by ii:he teachers were hot^ 
reliable enough. V \ 
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teacher Responses , Experimental teachers were requested to 
maititain a 'weekly activities log for the six. weeks of Mulligan Stew 
and also. to rate the series, the comic/workbook and the teacher guide 
book. . Ratings were on an 11 point scale (0 to 10) i^anging from "Very 
Lowv] rating , 0, to ."Very High" rating, 10. In raddition, informatioh 
was elicited on: 

- sxabjects recommended for future TV programming 

- positive/negative features of Mulligan Stew 

- viewing behavior of tefeichers themselves 

- nutritional instruction given to children prior 
to Mulligan SteW 

Data from 59 teachers were processed, and the following 
results emerged: A, 

Teachers whose students viewed the programs in 
school saw" more of the programs them teachers ^ 
whose studentis viewed ^he programs at. home. 
These viewing patterns parallel t;hose found , 
among ^tudents: " '^r-'- ^ • - ^ 

The "In School" teachers rated the shows higher 

than the '^At Home" teadhers; ' . ^ 

The highest' rating for the shows was for "The 
^ ^ ' program as a nutrition-education resource in 
general" (6.9). The lowest rating was for _ 
"How -much this show helped develop better 
nutrition befcavior among your pupils" (5.6); 

46 teachers received the guidebpok\ ^ These 
teachers gave the guidebook very high ratings 
particularly on usefulness of unit questions 
and discussion questions (8.5 and 8.4); 

As experimentally indicated about hal:& the 
students received the comic workbook. Of 
those teachers whose, students received the 
comic/workboojc most report using it both , : 

individually in classrooms (76%) cuid in 
aroup activities in the classroom (62%) ; 
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The comic/workbook was rated highest by the 
teachers in the category of "Pupi^ interest . 
in the workbook" (8/7); -t- 

The inost frequently- recommended subjects for 
further TV series are Health (recoinmended by 
73%) and Ecology (recoimnended by 71%) . There 
were six write-in suggestions for a series 
on Career Education; 

Amongst problems most frequently mentioned 
were those ' related to age level, timing of 
shows, and speed of action in shows, i.e.,, 
talking and singing too fast; 

While th#re were many positive comments aboi||||, 
the show there were no trends or repeated 
items. 1 
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IV CASE STUDIES 



Introduction 

The primairy focus of this study is an evaluatipn of the impact of . 
the Mulligan Stew series^- A secondary focus is a survey of the distribu- 
tion and training efforts within the states. This second component was^ 
designed as a case' study, limited to the six states from which the sites 
had been selected for the impact evaluation,- These states were Arkansas, 
Missouri, Oregon, Pennsylvemia, Tennessee and^ Texas, The case studies 
were plemned to satisfy three research objectives. 

The first objective was to describe as fully as possible the spe- 
cific planning and training efforts that took place. The second was to 
outline the delivery activities associated wi-th scheduling the series and 
delivering the materials to the schools. The third was to estimate costs 
associated with all activities in the state related to Mulligan Stew , 

In conducting case studies of distribution techniques and associated 
costs, the most serious constraints cire the lack of consistent information 
and gaps in information, These are inevitable when a case study is con- 
ducted after-the-fact^. For example, the sites are asked to deliver cost 
d^ta on their Mulligan Stew efforts. Some of the data does not exist. 
Some of it must be separated out of other categories. Much of it is from 
memory. Since all of the data is retrospective, conclusions drawn from 
such data should be drawn with extreme caution, 

* Within these limitations, case study analysis, while soft, can pro- 

> 

vide useful data on techniques to improve delivery, cost in relation to 
numbers oS children reached, errors to avoid, and activities to encourage, 

12.5 ^ 

•J ■ 
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In assessing costs for Mulligan Stew in <ei^ch of the six case 
r.tudies, the costs at the federal level, i.e., research and development, 
were not factored in. The total estimated' costs for Extension Service, 
USDA were $716,000, The federal contribution to this effort' is itemized 
as follows: 

Comprehensive Plan $10,000 
Production 

Films . ^ . 3&1,000 ^ ' ' 

Supportive Materials 45,000 , 

346,000 

Duplication ~ Distribution - Reporting 67,033 - 

Evaluation i29,231 

. Estimated staff time @ $25K/year: .137,500 
I Develojxnent of Preliminary plan - 

(1 Man year) 
'II Production of Films and Materials - 
• ] (2h Man years) 

III Distribution, training, promotion - 
- ' ■ ^ (Ih Man years) 

IV Research - ( h Man years) 

National 4-H Service Committee staff time 
for distribution and promotion, 
(Administration, Professional, Secretarial , 
Accounting, Shipping and Billing): 

Fiscal year 1973 $26,000 

Since 4,000,000 4-H TV members have been enrolled nationally to-, 

date for the Mulligan Stew program, the federal contribution to the per 

child costs equals 18<:, 

Procedures 

Ms. Eleanor Wilson, Project Officer for this study/ contacted the 
state 4-H TV coordinators of each of the six states to apprise them of the 
. study and to &^ She arranged to have 

.a short description of the evaluation sent to a^l statjjas which were being 
considered for the study. Following this, Abt Associates sta^ called and 
r'.rranged for the first set of site visits, which were devoted to prepara- 
tion of the student ^impact evaluation. The case study effort was concen- 
trated on the second set of site visits. For these, a lett^er was prepared 
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and sent to each -of the state TV coordinators, reminding ^them that a second 
site visit had been planned for: the cas^ study component of the project. 
The letter listed the staff to be interviewed, suggested dates for the 
interviews proposed^ and promised that the interview guide to be developed 
or the case studies would be mailed to the TV coordinator well before the. 
site visit wa^ to take place. Field istaff from Abt Associates called each 
of the states and completed arrangements for the visits via telephone. In 
all cases the^ interview guide was sent to the states at least one week be- 
fore, the site visit. ' * ' 

' ' /'} ■ ^ ' • . . ■ 

The TV cobrdinator arranged for all interviews during the site 

visit. Some were/conducted as. group interviews; others were , with single 
individuals. ' All were taped. ¥his procedure ensured that reports pre- 
pared later were entirely accurate. 

At most sites, the. staff interviewed included 

TV Coordinator 

County Agents ' 
Director or Associate Director of State Extension 
Director of 4-H - 
^ EFNEP. representatives 

Often, staff interviews also included area youth specialists, nutri- 
tibnists, ai;id educational specialists. . 

• ■ V 

The interviews, conducted over a two-day period, started with the 
questions listed in the interim guide. Interviews were conducted in an . 
opien-ended manner, however, in order to encourage respondents to discuss 
aspects of the program that were not included or highlighted in the interim' 
guide. ' . . ^ . * ' . 

• Foilowing the site visits, calls were frequently made from Abt 
Associates for additional information, which, whenever possible, the 
state TV coordinator supplied.. All states received letters of apprecia- 
tion from Abt. Associates at the cpnclusion of the site visits. These letter^ 
were more than a formality; all field staff were greatly appreciative of 
the kindness shown to them and the interest and spirit o^ cooperation the 
Abt staff brought to the. interviews. 

• > J 

The section which follows contains the interview guide for the 
case studies. 127 ' 
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Date: 



Location 
of 

Interview I 

/ 



Intt^rview Guiac • 
for Mulligan Stew Site Visit^ _ 



Site: 



Tiae; From 



To: 



H 
O 



Jtespondents: 
Nane 



Position 



Years with 
Extension 



Phone S for tater . 
Contacts if necessary 



/ 



follbwing Istion araas are to be addressed during the site visits by th3 Abt ^^^l^j?- jf^^,^. 
;;il-:ario.n stafT-^ii^^r^st is the organization of the MS project at each site and the. cos.s associa. 
with the project. 

-e interviewers vill conduct their visits in -an informal Wen ended style The conversations .>ay be. 
conducted in a group or as V one-to-one interview whichever extension staff .prefers. 

If agreeable, Abt staff will tape some of the inte??6^s.. ' • ^ 



:ed 
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Suggested Rcsponder.t , 
for Oaestion ' 

-T— . 

^- ... , 

State District Extension , . - 

Staff Staff Director 1. PROGRAMS IN THE SITE . 
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1. Origin of 4-H clubs f }, 

kiy\n the schools'?', 
Any outside the schools? 
How many of each? . 



I 



S '■ 4-H? 



, 2. Other activities? Describe 

EFKEP? 
School? . 

Coimnunity Oevelopnient Program? k 



1 How are staff assigned to the programs? L 

Are same staff assigned to EFNEP'^f . 
and 4-H? Is there a working 
relationship between EFNEP and 



4. Did Extension plan activities for MSj 

beyond the TV broadcastis? 

5. When does enrollment take place?' 

Is it encouraged year rotind? 

What was, your 4-H B5rJ)ersHip 

attrition rate in 1974-74? » , 

' Kow does that coanare with, the ^? ; , V 
previous 5 years? . ^^ 

Vfliat was your 4-H program tor 1973-74? |-' • 




6." Do you have any training sessions^' for 
volunteer leaders? ;M is tipe 
turnover rate for volunteer %de?|? 



St&te 
Staff 

t 



H 

(0 
(0 



District Extension 
Staf f ^ Director 

X 



X 
X 
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II. ORGANIZATION TOPICS 

4 

1. When, how did you yourself first 

hear of the Mulligan Stew program? 

2. Have you ever seen any of the programs? 

3. Vlhat was your reaction to the films? 

Other Mulligan Stew materials? 

4. Have you ever worked with a similar . 

media package? 

Note s Probe. 'ES has several TV Films, 
, ^ Have you worke(i with them?' • 
They are: 

a) i^rjl Action Films (civil 
defense) 10 part B fi W ' 

b) Photography - 6 part 

■ . 'c), 4-11, TV Science I fi II 

' ;■ . d) ^ Texas Electric Series 

e) Living in a Nuclear Age 

f) Other. 

5. How easy/difficult did you find it tp 

"sell" the Mulligan Stew package? 
to the Extension/Staff 
- to people outside of Extension 

■ ; y: ^- ^ 

6. To whom did you "sell" tl^e package: 

Did you concentrate on schools or 
go elsewhere? 

'Note: Prijne ci^^y after respondent 
answers? i.e./' 
4-H-EFNEP 
Volunteer Leaders 
, Other Clubs, i.e./ Girl Scouts 
Boy Scouts, Camps 
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St^m District Extension 
Staff Staff Director 
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^ , . ?• What were the main problems with getting 

the package across (accepted)? 

On the state leve}: Funding it? 

Selling it to staff? , 

On the local level: Selling it to\ 
, - coTinunity? 

- School Administrators 

- Classroosti Teachers 
\ - Industry/other . 

^ X ' 8. What effects did the program have on 

• - attitudes of community towards 

Extension, 4-H, and. tho 
* , ' • University; , 

- member ship/4ttend^ince at 4-H 

function^? 

- other? 

^ 9. Can you estimate # 4-H TV members that 

resulted from the Mulligan Stew programs? 

X . 10. How have theSc new members been integrated 

■ . • , into other 4-H activities? llhich? 

' - J5W»£\S . \ . 
■ . ^ - 4rH'fep' 

- 4-H Special Interest Club 
Other 

Can you Estimate the number of 4-H TV 
members that have been* involved in any • 
; . of the' above activities?' 

11. What distribution procedures were used in 
youk state? How could they have been 
fb im^&^ed? ' . 
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District Extcnll^n 
Staff Director 



12. Did National 4'-H provide any support? 

How could this have been improved? 

Note : Extension Service provided 
cost sharing anfangenents on 
all auxiliary materials \ 
except coinic books. (50% cost 
sharing) Comic books full price 

of m. 

■f 

Extention Servlc^ absorbed full 
costs of total' production, • 
distribution of free klvs and * 
some training by the l{ational 
4-H projict officer (E.Wilson) . 

13. What problems did you encounter at stato/ 

local levels in. getting Mulligan Stew 
programmed- for your community? 

- Budget 

- TV scheduring time 

- Procurement of Matisrials 

14. Were you able to integrate Mulligan Stew 

with other Extcnsion^programs (also 4-1 
clubs - camps) such as EFNEP? Describe. 



15. .Did you encounter 'any antagonism towards] 

the programs? Any great interest? .4 
(By whom? 1 

16. To what extent has TV prograrrAing becom^ 

j)art of 4-H extension in your, county? ; 

17. Do you think TV programming should be a 

part of 4-H Extension in the future? 
- IVho should pay for these programs? 
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Films themselves ? 
* What should future programs present' 



DirectfSr 
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18. Did you or your staff do any training 

or hold workshops or attend workshops ' 
related to Mulligan^ S|ew? . 

Attend, workshops: Vfhere, who attended 

Conducted training/workshops; 
Where,- who attefid^d, 

* ■ , 

19. Did you or your staff speak before any 

groups about MulU^p. Stew? 

Did'you^use the sftde-tape presentation 
for training or presentations to 
teachers, voluijteers, other? Who? . 

Note ; Slide-tape presentation available 
on loan from state. 

20. Was there any publicity about Mulligan 

Stew? Ex: "Mulligan Stew Day" 

• - Papers/Radxo/TV . 
(Getp copies of , such publicity) . 

21. How does the amount of me^;;|^erage/ 

commiinity interest in Kulii^an Stew 
, compare with other 4-H programs? 
«,Dfitatl,. ^ , 

-sMedia coverage? 

- Community interest? 

22. Was there any participation by industry, 

schools, business', school lunch programs 
or other organizations in this progr,am? 
■ What form did it take? 

(Prime only after, respondent answers) 
^y,;- 4-.H camps 

- Exhibits 

- Bake Sale 
Judging Days 

- Bird Feeding Program 



III. COST QLlSTIQNS * " .. 

I. Did you have a budget for the Mulligan Stew Program? 

Can you provide' us with a copy of the budget? Do you have specific allocations or tite 
eonraiteent plans for staff to work on Mulligan Stew' activities or programs? 



2\ What are your agency's sources of income? • 

, Total Labor J!aterials ' , or budgeted 



Source ' 


' Amount Alone Alone 


for MuUiqan St;i^ 


Regular Appropriated , 
Extension Funds (1862) 






EFIIE? . 


State 4-K Foundation 




> 


1890 Funds 







other: 

-Inco:ne from Mulligan 
Stew Conic Books 
(ncciber manuals) 

-Local duesjf for 4-H 
members 



Total $ budgeted 
for Mulligan Stew $ 
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(Note: Total budget includes all line items ^ ■ . ^ 

including labor.) 

Questions 1, 2, 3, 5 for State level only. All others for State and District as appropriate. 
0. ' ■ 




3i Kow Jifijch of funds which have been spent for Mulligan Stew were earmarked for State level activities? 
.. District? County? Local? (Use back of page for additional district, county or local site). 



, . District Couaty Local 

Allocation of Funds State ^ (for each District) (for each County) (for each local site) 

Totalt • 



4. Using your budget or your best recollection, can you tell us how much of the total expendituras for lluUirar: 
Stew were spant in the following areas? Please indicate those items purchased by you and ^hose purchased by 
others. (Others pay be schools, children, cocmunity groups). 



A. Travel $ Expended by program $ Expended bv Others Sg>;:ifv Others 



B. Consumable Supplies: 

Sets of Mulligan Stew fiks or Video 'Tape 



rilri-rehted r.?.tsrials 



fc., toal ana Purchase $ fapend^by pro^ray , S aipmdoaby Oto idiSl 

.,• of Equipoint (Projectors, Typewriter^ ^ 



D; Space and Utilities, i.e. main office) ' 
site offices, telephone, janitorial 
(Xoce: This could be as \ total budget » 
from state accountant, then pro- 
rate for i-lS. 

E. Capital Expenditures (over $100. . 



u — ^ 




P. Rental of Fibs 



G. Other 



5. Please give us an organization chart for the State Extension Service, indicating the staff positions for tie 
KuUlgan Stew Prograa at the state, district,. and/or county, and local level. ' , 



6. Are there additional staff, part-time or full-time, who worked bithc Program, to whom you gaid a salary o: 
wage, who are not listed on the chart above? (do not include voluiiteers) - , . • 



M Job Title • Agency or Affiliation 



1. ' 
2. 
3. 
4. 

I^erIc 
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,7. For each of the persons listed in items 15 and if6 above, ,please give us the fijllowing infornations 

» ■ ' ■ 

■ . ♦ , , ■ :. (Weeks or Months) 

' . • (Days) ■ '" Time span of 

. . , Total tine on Mulligan Stew Annual kurlv 

' ' »/jQb . Title i • • . Mulligan Stew ' ' . work Salary or- Pa:^ * 



P 

(0 



Supervising Agents 



\ 



Field Staff . ' ■ >' i .0 



J 9 
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.8. .Do salary.^ figures include fringe benefits?^ If not, please indicate the average fringe benefit 
rate for .Extension Service employees. 



H 
U 



If 

1 I, 




9. Can you estiriate how each staff person spent time forking on Mulligan Stew, using the staff 
and their tL-ne on Mulligan Stew listed in question #7? 



Job Title: 



Total* days devoted 
to J!ulliga:> Stew 

% of time spent : 

distribution 

adiiinistration 

filnd raising 

publicity or 
public info. 

training 

staff 

teachers • 



J total 
! -training 



volunteer s 
enrollr.ent 

follow-up 

T.V. Station 
Contacts/arrangements 

General Servicing 

Qthdci (specify) 



tir.e 
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Job Title: 



Total days devoted 
to Mulligan Stew 

% of tiir.e spent : 
distribution 
administration 

4 fund raising 

publicity or 
public^ info, 

training 

staff 

• tQschGrs 



> 



volunteers, 

enrollin-int 

foilow-UD ^ 

..T-V.Statipn 
Contacts/Arrangements 

General Servicing 
Other: (specify) 



total 
spraining 
tiaic 




Job Title: 



Total days dcvpt$<tr?<^ 
to >:ulli5an S 

% of tir>>^ 

distributicn 



adr,inistraticn 
fund raisf^ 




publicity or 
public 'info- 




T.V. Station 
Cor»tacts/arr;angcr,ants 

General Servicing 
Other: (specify) 



EKLC 



Donated Services, Donated Itenis> Third Party Paid-Por Items and* Services 



Clearly many volunteers and coimunity groups/industries have contributed to the planning ani^ 
distribution of Kulligan Stew. It is critical to docraent these non-monetized inputs if we 
are to establish the true costs "required to" launch su6h an effort. Thus, in addition to paid 
personnel costs our second area of major concern wj.ll in-kind contributions. 



10. Here is a list of servi/ces that you ciay have received for the Mulligan Stew project. Please 
' check. each of these in-kind items that apply to your Mulligan Stew project. 



■ , ■ ■ .•• ■ . ^ V 

Donated Services Yes 



' I , Teachers 
?rinci:al5 

Cth^r Volunteers ' ' 

H TV. Time 

w 

M Radio Time 

Kewsoaoer Inches 

m m 

•* . Newspaper Ads 

Other: Specify below 



Donated Items Ves 

Use of Ecuipent " 

Use of facilities in bldgs. 

Food samples 

Special foods/meals 
Other: Specify below 
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u. describe services and itonis provided to 'youj^^rant which were donated or paid for by 



party (such as school, national or state acHf) as checked in question 10. 
( CHECK ONLY ONE IN EACH BOXED SECTION S 
llai DOTTED SERVICES 



•ns^, 



31^ 



Service of: 



JTeacher 
Jrincipals . 
Jolunteers 
JState Agency staff 
Other, (specify) 



Source of Service ? 
. ft gency/Business/SchoQl 

public ' 

private 

^Individual 

public 

p rivate 



Payment: 
Donation 



Third Party Paid-for 



Description of Serv 



ice: 



Total 

Estimated Value of Service $ 



Quantity/Frequency of Service: 



(hour/week, number of weeks, 'etc.) 



ii 

J * 



DONATED SERVICES 



Service "Of ; 

^?e^S!?r- ' 

P rincipals 
Volunteers , 

S tate Agency,„staff 
Other (specify) ^ 




ptioh of Service:^ 



Source of Service ; 

A gency/Business^School 

public 

_j>rivate 

I ndividual. , 
public , 

p rivate 



Payment; 
Donation 



Third Party Paid-fc: 



Total' 

Estimated Value of Service $ 



lib. DONATED ITEMS ^, 



Equipment 



Facilities in Bldgs. 
"(for special events) 

Jpace in Bldgs. 
Jood supplies 
^Special Meals 
Other (specify) 



_TV time 
_Radio tine 
Jews, space 
Jews, ads 
Otlier (specify 



^Agency (state or nat'l) 
individual 

Jublic (school, coamunity 
group, etc.) 

Business, private 



Payaent i D onation 

^ Third Party Paid-for 

.Description of Iteias: ■ i 



Total Estimated Value 




of Items: $ 




. ' ' — ?^ ' ^ 



■\ ■ 




Type' of Itens: 
Equipent 

_Facilities in Bldgsv _ 

(fqj: special events) 

Space in Bldgs.- ^ 

Food supplies 

Special Meals ■ 

Other (specify) 

Paynent : D onation 

. / Third Party Paid-for 



Source of Items: 



JY time 
_Radio time . 
Jews, space 
Jews, ads 
Other (sp<icify 



^Agency (state or nat'l) 
individual 

Jubj^c (school, comanity 
group, etc.) 

Business, private 



Total Estimated Value ^ 
of Itas; $ 



15^ 



Description of Items: 



12. I^hat donated items and senices do^you feel were isost important? 
Which of marginal value? 



0' 



.y 



H 



13. For those itenis and services which you consider^ most important, would you have been able to purchase 
those itens or services if they had no£, been available free of charge? 

Example ; Impossible to purchase the service of the classroom teacher. ^ 
Impossiblelto purchase T.V. time with government funds (Public Service Time). 



V 



V 



r 



r . ^ 



Findings 

Mulligan Stew was enthusiastically described by all staff members 
at the sites visited. The program -was well received by the-TO-stations, 
the reports from the teachers were generally positive, and the agents ^ 
involved felt that they had participated in a successful project. 

As compared to other 4-H outreach methods. Mulligan Stew reached 
and signed up large nximbers of children as 4-H TV members- at an exceedingly 
low cost per child. This outreach procedure cost Extension less than 80* ^ 
per child in each of the six states; when the federal contribution (18* per 
child) is added, the enrollment cost for Mulligan Stew amounts to less than 
$1.00 per child. 

Cost data provided ^y^ USDA indicates for other 4-H ^programs, the 
average cost per enrolee is $24.10. But since. each enrolee, on average,^ 
participates in 2.3 projects, the cost per enrolee per project is $10.48 
(that is, $24.10 t 2.3). Therefore, Mulligan Stew's outreach program at 
.less than $1.00 per youth costs only about one-tenth to reach youth. Un- 
fortunately, however, there was ^little .effbrt to capitalize on this program 
by attempting to* moT7e 4-H TV members into other 4-H projects. 

As of October, 1974 the six states reported that between 20% and 90% 
of all 4th, 5th, and 6th grade children had become 4-H TV members via 
Mulligan SteW . The table below details this finding: 



State 



Arkamsas 
Missoxiri 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Texas 



Number of 4th, 
5th, 6th grade 
children in State 

112,000 
270,000 

N/A 
750,000 
147,000 
687,000 



Number of 4th 
5th, 6th grade 
children reached 
by Mulligan Stew 

103,000 
171/000 

N/A 
205,224 
165,000 
117,000 



% of 4th, 5th, 
6th grade chil- 
dren reached by 
Mulligan Stew* 

^ - 90% 
60% 



30% 
45% 
20% 



0/ 



It would be interesting and appropriate for Extension Service to compare 

this capture rate with other programs in order to measure relative effectiveness 

„ -. - ........ ^ , _^ 

of outreach. 



*Rounded to nearest 5% 
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The multiplier effect was clearly operating in this program effort. 
Some of these effects are as follows: 

• . ' ■ ^ . 

* More people saw Mulligan Stew and learned about 4-H 
. and Extension than the member's roster indicates. 
Since the program was beamed into people '-rf^omes, it 
is clear that families who are otherwise unaccounted 
forMiave seen the shows. ^ 



I 



* There is an improvement in the Extension image. 
Agents report comments from TV station personnel 
and the public suggesting that' they "didn't know 
Extension dealt with anything but agriculture," 

* New and potentially valuable relations have been 
established with the educational community and the 
TV. ^oadcasters, ^ / 



The program served as a morale builder for agents, 
who experienced success and a new sense of pro- 
fessional competence. 



On the other hand: 



* Little effort was made to move 4-H-TV members into 
other 4-H projects. 

O 

* Promotional activities outside of the schools were, 
generally non-existent, 

J 

* Lead time, particularly between training of the ^ 
county agents and scheduled start of the program, 
was frequently very short. 

* There was little interface between Mulligan Stew 
and other. EFNEP activities. 

I 



A full desciription of the case studies, including individual reports 
for each state, is contained in Volume III of this study report. 
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V CX)NTENT ANALYSIS 

Any product can be improved; Mulligem Stew i& no exception. In 
order to recommend improvement in both substance and format a content 
analysis of the series was conducted* This analysis was conducted inde- 
pendently of the impact evaluation or the case studies. By arranging for 
independent review^ findings based' ox^Ly on the materials themselves were 
assured. The potential biasing effects of knowing the results of the ^ 
evaluation could therefore be avoided. 

Accordingly, Abt Associates Inc. arranged for the production ^values 
critiq[ue to be prepared by Vivian Horner, Ph.D. , Director of' Research for 
"The Electric Company", Children's Television Wbrkshop; the nutritional 
content critique to be prepared by Dr. JohcUina Dwyer, D. Sc., Director, 
Francis Stem Nutrition Center, Tufts - New England Medical Center. 

These reports follow: ' 



■O 
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Production Vallies 



To ]/ok at and listen to Mulligan Stew without reference to the 
explicit messages, but attending only to the production values, is to have 
the impression that it has been made by someone who read the laundry list 
of. features which are attractive to children and has tried to use them all. 
Surely much of the look and sound of the series ought to be attractive to 
children: aNkid gang to function as heroes, loud rock music often produced 
by the childre^ themselves; lots of short snappy segments; busy visual 
field; lots of|"on the go" physical activity by the youngsters; ample 
opportunity fof children to one-up adults. In the service of these pro- 
duction valtles the series offers a great deal: good film footage, e.g., 
manlr of the cAitdoor "on the go" segments, pixiliation and slow motion tech- 
niques of tl^ children running, jumping, eating, playing games; some 
attractive songs; some pleasant and spontaneous interactions. There are 
a numlSer of things present in the series which look and sound like they 
ought to wor\. Unfortunately, however, these good pieces kre most often 
neither ^int^ rated with the educational message nor supportive of it. ^ 

There appears to be, to begin with, no really' clear idea about how 
to present i/formation to children of the intended age. As a consequence 
the series Is consistently too talky, too preachy, and too babyish in 

Mentation for its target audience. One obvious example of this age mis- 
match are the puppets. As information communicators the puppets are essen- 
tially non- functional and probably disruptive. But, more critical for the 
overall effect, they give to the show a look of being imatative of Sesame 
Street. This is not only a bad idea because they are tacky by cmparison 

with the originals they imitate, but because they convey the feeling that 

■ I- ' 
the show is too young to its intended 'Audience. Fifth and sixth grade 

^ ^ , i ' 

children — ^ and* many third and fourth graders — are by their own accounts 

•^oo old for Sesame Street". . - 

As a whole the soundtrack is also difficult to praise. While in- 
dividual musical numbers, if they were separated out, might really be 
effective, the relentlessness of the hard rock music, which never seemed 

0 
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to vajry in type, in voiuitTe, or in soundtrack almost painful 

to listen to. 'This, combined with the fact that the Mulligan Stew gang 
appeared unable to speak below a yell, ^fcide the messages intended to be 
conveyed almost undeciphersQ^le (though it is difficult to assess to what 
extent this unintelligibility wa^a functioh of the quality of the kind 
we viewed) . 

• 

The animations, while a good idea in the abstract, were not: well 
ased in the service of the ideas to be presented. The feeling tone throtJ^h 
out the entire series if frenetic and .overwrought , lacking in coherence. 
Overall, the music, and visuals, instead of supporting the explicit messages 
end up overwhelming them. 

To the extent that the series is entertaining, the entertainment 
often competes with the educational message. In this regard it is useful 
to consider Sescime Street which appears to have served as something of a 
model for Mulligan Stew . What is important about Sesame Street is not how ^ 
it looks or sounds but^he manner in which how it looks aLnd sounds teaches 
what it sets out to teach. There is probably little^ question that, espe- 
|Cially within the context of a classroom, youngsters will look at Mulligan 
Stew and possibly even enjoy looking at it. it is probably also true that 
they will learn something from it. The question, is whether they will learn 
from it what it was intended that they should learn or whether they will 
have learned something else. , . 

What are the goals of the series? There are a few obvious verbal 
messages — "4-4-3-2", "There are four food groups", "You need nutrients 
to live and grow", "Eat a b^l^nced diet", "It's up to you" — which are 
repeated throughout series. The one learning principle which seems to 
have been applied systematically is repetition, eind ddubtless these slogans 
are learned, by rote\? But rote learning is limited in its effect. Is the 
repetition of slogans the desired outcome? Consider the "Flim Flam Man" 
feegment. Here we learn that it is bad to succumb to simplistic slogans. 
The children are told to "think for themselves". Yet ^nothing irt the series^ 
would realty equip the viewing youngsters to withstand a faddist. At best 
they would be equipped to combat slogein ("watercress and grapefruit is 
terrific") with the ^ternate slogaA ("eat Ka. bcdanced .diei:".) . - J'Balance% 
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of course, is never really explained, either visually or verbally, except 
as "4-4-3-2", and nothing is said to suggest that selecting a good diet 
is any more complicated than having the right number of items from the 
right number of groups, %hongh as any nutritionist knows, a perfectly 
appalling diet can be chosen from the four- food groups (e.^g., four doughnuts, 
three ice cream bars, four ears of com, a serving of bacon and two hotdogs) ; 
and with 10,000 items in any supermarket, vegriety is not an automatic 
guarantee of good nutrition. 

■ Rote learning is not enough. But television is not especially suited 

to complex verbal learning. What television appears able to do most effec- 
tively is model. Therefore, since good nutrition really means good eaiting 
• behavior, if you wish to improve 'children' s nutrition you must rely on tele- 
vision's capacity to model. In using the capacity of television to model 
behavior and illustrate process. Mulligan Stew is in real trouble. The en- 
tire series is riddled with internal contradictions between impli^t and 
explicit mes.sages; that is, explicit messages are frequently contradicted 
by character, format, music, and every other production vehicle. 

Visually the show is not really about j^ition. It is about food, 
indeed, if one had to summarize the overall m^Sp of the series it would 
be "Food is great. Eat a lot of different thil^alnd you'll be fine." 
Where food is concerned the predominant visual impression is that one never 
sits down to'meals, that food is something eaten almost exclusively on the 
fly; while the explicit verbal message (and, one assumes, the intended 
message) is that meals as well as snacks must be included in assessing a 
balanced diet. Times have odiously changed, and snacking is a part of 
children's (and adults') lives. Yet considering the narrow range of food 
choices available to one who eats "on the run" , this is hardly a pattern 
to be encouraged as the sole source of food . Yet how would a child le^' 
from tJiis show anything about the normal ways in which meals are planned, 
the ways in which foods are purchased, prepared and served or the reasons 
for making certain kinds of choices including price, ease of pr^aration, 
availability at various times of. the year, and nutritional value?, Surely 
the producers of Mulligan Stew do not wish to encourage children to be 
"on their own" where eating is concerned, considering the fact that the 
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foods most readily ^available under such circumstances cire the very kinds^ 
of foods — ice cream bars, hot dogs, potato chips ; — which children do 
not. need to be encouraged to eat. Although the children in the show are 
sometimes shown eating fruits as a snack, fruits are not readily available 
to real children, except in their ^homes. The Mulligan Stew children seem 
to have no f£linilies or homes, and we do not know where they get their food. 
This "famililessnessV is the most dramatic evidence of the tendency through 
out the series to show food removed both from its normal selection and 
preparation, and from its ordinary . setting — namely the f€miily at a meal. 
The children in this program are free of adult contact, except for Wilbur. 
Food is most often eaten off paper plates, and the closest thing to a home 
is a clubhouse. The rare femiily meal is eaten at the house of sOTieone the 
children are. interviewing ... or, in the case of the racing car driver's 
wife, lecturing (in a ''manner offensive to at least one adult. ...). Other 
th^ the rather confusing cuid jazzy food preparation that occurs in the 
segment on ethnic foods, the only food preparation incident that is re- 
collectable is the brief segment in Show 2 where the little Oriental girl 
makes pancakes which are a notable failure first time around. Her attempt 
to cook is treated disparagingly by the other children^ 

The second most dissonant note is Wilbur Doright. He's clearly a 
fool, and yet we are to believe that it is he who has taught these young- 
sters everything they know about nutrition. The information meant to be 
acquired is always either shouted by the children or given in a preachy 
form by WilbuJ Doright (the source of all their information) who is clearly 
someone to be mocked and laxighed at. What is a viewing child to conclude 
about nutrition information after watching Wilbur? Wilbur's complete lack 
of charm is most evident in the segment about the Flim Elam Man. This 
"hippie" type may be. seen as a to-be-avoided i)avil in some parts of the 
country. Nevertheless, there is a large portion of the urban United States 
in which he would be seen as a highly attractive, "with-it", seductive 
personality as opposed to square and 3tupid Wilbur Doright. In fact, he 

is so attractive that the Mulligan Stew gang, faced with his appeals, 

f ■ 

immediately abandons all the principltes which until then they J^ave been 
trying to teach the audience. So much for good nutrition. The children. 
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as models, are portrayed as fickle, as disloyal (to Mulligan who tries to, 
sustain the lessons he has learned) as almost stupidly gullible, fes rude 
and contemptuous (tb Wilbur at almost all times) . Yet in -the segments 
which precede and follow this one, we are supposed to believe that these 
children, along with Wilbur the fool, can tell us what is right to eat. 

A few other implicit messages 1) The, series certainly does a 
useful deed in using black model? . The sensitivity to the implicit racial 
messages was uneven, but always well-intentioned. 2) One of the messages 
seems to be "e^t, eat!" With obesity a U.S. problem one' would imagine 
■ that simple "eating" need not be encouraged. 3) Finally, there are a 

number of places where the films are very sexist. Apart from the fact that 
no 3irls are ever "heroic". Show 6 is perhaps the worst. Here you have a 
classic hysterical woman, willing to become the martyr for the problems of 

husband: "It's all my fault for making those rich desserts, ''*~'etc. 
While it is she who ultimately "solves" the problem, all the attention is 
focussed on her husband. 

Some Specific Comments on Individual Shows 

SHOW #1 

1. The dominant nutrition message is that if you are poorly nourished, 
you "will be tired; i.e., fatigue is a symptom of poor nutrition. 
Ergo, if you are not tired, you're eating well. Any one of these 
messages could be true, or false. 

2. In the segment where the children question the citizens about 
nutrition, the citizens don't know the four food groups. It 
is nice that children can Tcnow something adults don't, but it 
is stated that they can't be eating right because they don't 
know the four food groups. As generations of preliterate 
humans can attest, that simply does not follow logically. • 

3. Honey and sugar are the first carbohydrates mentioned though 
^neither is necessary to good nutrition, nor are they the most 

^ important carbohydrates. 
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Music competes a great deal with the educational messages. It 
is loud cmd the words are difficult to \anderstand. 

Given the way science is taught these days, target youngsters 
are likely to know that you don't look through a microscope 7 
and see "pooped-out cells". In' any case, this segment suggests 
that the difference between a well-nourished cmd a poorly- 
nourished individual could be determined* by examining their cells 
microscopically, cmd that is simply not true, 

SHOW #2 

Drinking something that looks like Kbol-Aid, eating off paper- 
plates reinforce the "eat-on-the-run" image. 

Wilbur as a character attempts a ^serious treatment of the sub- 
ject matter, and it turns out to be a joke, because he is 2m 
olDject of scorn. * >^ 

Although they are black, which is laudable, the two fifteen- " 
yeaif-olds hero figures are stereotypes: em athlete 2md a 



cheerleader. What is suggested is that if you eat properly, 
you cem be em athlete or a cheerleader. How does this cliffer 
from a Cheerios or Sugar Bear commercial, implying that if you 
eat their product, you'll be a hero? 

The conflict between the spoken message £uid the visual images 
^s intense. The foods that are talked about, for -example, are 
usually good; the foods you see being eaten are. at best inedipcre. 
A message about good nutrition is followed by a secjuenc^ ixi;^^ 
which Bobby emd Alice skip breakfast, gobble a: 'lunch (wh: 
a good one, but goes by so fast you could miss that point) 
snack at a friend's house. These segments are presented non- 
judgmentally — the only problem focussed on is that they have 
skipped breaUcfast. 

In the "implicit meg^sage"i^ategory , one comes through loud and 
clear. That is, that^hildren get up, dress and leave for 
schdbiv without families, food is always eaten" in cafeterias, 
snack ibars, etc., and is alWays eaten ^ile doing something else. 
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The digestion animation, as well as being factually incorrect 
(food never got chewed, and got sprayed with spit as if it 
were passing through an automatic carwash) r is one of the best 
instances of poorly-targeted information. The level of informa- 
tion is probcibly well below that which most fourth, fifth and 
sixth graders already know. 

SHOW #3 

Aga^ in terms of implicit messages, one could learn that a 
balanced diet ia f ull of foods you don't like (which children 
already susp^t) . The Flim-Flam man is able to tempt 
Mulligan Stew by telling them that these diets contain "none , 
of those foods you 'don't like." © 

Even if the tiim-Flam man is rec^nizable as a demonic figure, 
the Aature of what is "evil" is not clear. In detailing the 
"tenyjtation", the camera pans across a stand selling fresh 
fruit and vegetable juices, across counters filled with dried 
legumes and whole grain flours, as if these nutrit^us foods 
were part of the evil. 

Faced with the \lure of instant nutrition, the children of 
Mulligan Stew instantly cibandon all they have Reamed and 
have been trying to teach the child audience and tvim on 
Mulligan and Wilbur. The self-righteous defense of 4-4-3-3 
by Mulligan and Wilbur does not do much to enhance their 
credibility, either. The children are won back from being 
"faddists"; not by any logic, information or even appro- 
priate slogans, but by magic. Wilbur suddenly becomes a 
strong; man and the otherwise healthy looking Flim-Flam man 
suddenly becomes a 90 pound weakling. ' If it happens thaty 
good nutrition does not necessarily make you intp the best 
athlete or the m^t popular cheerleade^r, or from a ^umblili* 
idiot into the Olympic decathalon champion, then what use;; 
does it have? a ^ 
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SHOW #4 



The idea that you can get a balanced diet no matter where 
you live is a good one. In addition, this segment also con- 
tains one of the few "real meals" in the. whole series, when - 
the children sit down at a farm table. Food is presented 
here as part of being together, for the holidays, etc., but 
its message is not reiiftorced by the rest of the series. 

The message that you can eat a balanced diet no matter which 
ethnic variety you choose from is fi*e, but it presupposes 
that you know the ingredients and hence, the nutritional 
contribution of each of the foods you choose. Nothing in . 
the series has prepar-ed you to make that judgment, cind very 
little information is included in this show to help. The one 
segment which came close to teaching — the comparison between 
egg roll», pizza, tacos, and crepes — dropped the lesson 
with a crash and let Wilbur sow confusion immediately after- 
W2u:d« 

For all the obvious attractiveness of the shopping, the talks 
with various ethnic food specialists, etc. , one does not have 
the feeling a child would come away with a) any idea what ^ 
went into that dish; or b) what ingredients distinguished the 
cuisine of that country. 

The pixilated shopping trip and the rock song lauding foods by 
name ultimately results in little more than exotic visual im- 
pressions and a list of equally exotic words. It isn't likely 
that a child would even know to which food group -kimchi or mongu 
belonged* 

The transition from the pigs eating each other's tails to a 
mea,l containing roast pork was singularly tasteless. 

This was the one show Whi^JfcjPBfead the potential to db what its 
title^^uggestfed: "get it ail together". It went from the 
farm — the source of food — through shopping, thrpugh various 
kitchens, to the children themselves cooking, and finally, to 
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the table. Yfet^ the overall impression is a jiamble, ):a|,her 
than a coherent taring together of all the fragmer^tl^J acquire^ 
thus far. . • 

This particular sjiow steps dcingerously close to ethnic cliches. 
It smacks of the National Geographic' s "quaint peasants'" 
approach. The foreign students in their "native" costumes 
lends interest, but any watcher of news programs knows these 
are not the normal "native "dress "^f ciny of them. On the more 
local level, clearly chitterlings are most appropriately dealt 
with as "soul food." On the other hand, the person delivering 
the message doesn't have to roll his eyes cind lick his chops 
when he talks about them. Similarly, one ccin expound the 
virtues of lasagna or bagels 2Lnd lox without an accompanying 
ethnic accent. 

One might observe, particularly in the context of this sequence, 
that the abundcUice of food in the world which this "smorgasbord" 
implies, is in direct contradiction to the growing problem of 
world food supply which the next show tries to deal with. 

•SHOW #5 

Just as^ the fourth show apppars to gloss over the realities of 
the world food situation, so this segment seems particularly 
out of touch with the same realities. The- astronaut mentions 
in passing that we'll soon have to double our food production 
to meet the needs of a growing population. The overall im- 
pression one gets is that the problem really isn't that 
serious and that science will find a way. The space program 
is not, in fact, designed to solve all the problems of feeding 
the world, nor have we^ciny indication that any other science 
has a solution in sight. We have not moved far toward "farming 
the seas", a solution blandly suggesl^d by the diver toward 
the end of the sequence. * 
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Although fee effective' message had little to do .with nutrition 

the segment in the space ledDoratory was among the most soundly 

s 

"educational" segments in the series. It managed to present 
individual facts 2dx>ut foods and their preparation, making clear 
the relevamt conditions - life sustenance, space, weightjA re- 
cycling, etc. — the constraints that led "space food" Jiave 
the particular qualities which it has. This kind of element- 
process-relationship model is precisely what is missing from the 
rest of the series. Had this segment served as a pedagogical 
model, the series would have been much stronger, educa^tionally. ' 

A good example of how the format undercuts educational effect- 
iveness is this: having taught a lesson about why space food 
is engineered as it is, that lesson is immediattely obstiired by 
implying that space food is useful because it is lightweight and 
pre-prepared and perfect for people who aren't too perfect — 
namely, Wilbur. 

Again, Wilbur's credibility as a source of food information is 
open to question. Here is Wilbur, who presumably knows all about 
food, stuck in the woods with a problem on his hands. First, 
there is no suggestion that food can be found anywhere except a 
grocery store (Euell Gibbon notwithstemding) . Second, he does^ 
not seem to realize that with three days worth of food, death 
is not imminent within the first 24 hours. 

The final scene, with the "Food for Tomorrow" song and everyo 
playing on the beach, reinforces the technological message that 
science will find a way (as we ride off into the sunset) but " 
presents totally irreleveint visuals, which engage the eye but 
disengage the brain from the intended nutritional message. 
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,The« sixth prog^^^is^istj^ ftom t^ Jp«*E|:s in tha^t it 

has a soi»^v^Kwrl^^*'f^^^f^^^ 



to f o^jlow t^ou^hbut.^ , It u^^^ mpd«itig7witl>^l^ sophistication. 
l£^V^^«*^;'Co^^ integration/ mainly because 

the* plot deals. with f^rarid ite^-ef fedtc on the IxWy, thus re- 
inforcing the individual segraent^i>.- ' . 

■;■ .•■ ^ ■■ V ' ' ' '/ : . . . ' 

2. ^ Admittedly, an Indy 500 driver 'is' Very attractive to youngsters. 

* However; it flight have been more ^redible tg feature a jockey 
rather than a race car ^driver. The functional relationship of 
weight to performance is more obvious for a jockey. 

3. In this show, as in others, one notes in the children a special 
delight over desserts, and a glum, pedantic response to "food". 
Here we have a group of children knowledgecible about nutrition, 
yet they show all their enthusiasm for gooey desserts, banana 
cream pie, ice cream. 

4. The major message of this show is, "It's |^1 up to you". 
Yet it is l^e wife who reforms, and in doing so solves the 

• husband's weight problem. The Mulligan Stew gang do not appear 
to have parents. Who is going to help them gain control over 
their food intake? <^ 



Recommendations 

".t ■ 

None of these criticisms are intended to say that the series is all 

■•^.^ fe 

bad. It has some excellent features. But it has many others, which are ^ 
not only bad, but work to defeat the purpose of the show. One can only 
ask, "If I had six' half -hours of television time to teach youngsters the 
most important things they need to know about nutrition, how. could I best 
use that time?" In the context of this question. Mulligan Stew could have 
,done so much more, so much more effectively. As it is, its main value is 
probably in "consciousness raising" about the importance of nutrition. 
My overall impression of the series is one of form unrelated to substance. 
Mulligan Stew lacks clearly defined, operationalized learning goals, a 
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"lejarning theory" of some kind to guide their presentation/ and at least 
minimal formative research to insure that what youngsters learn* from the 
segments, individually and collectively, is related to the intended outcome; 

If there is one thing we have learned at the Workshop, it is the im- 
portance of doing evaluative research prior to, and during, production, not 
simply aft^r the fact, and of feeding the results back into' the production 
process to insure the integration of educational intent with effective en- 
tertainment. If you don't insure this kind of research-production inter- 
action, you must be very lucky indeed to end up with a product which is not 
an educational hodge-podge, however effective it may be in engaging the 
attention of %^ts audience. Resultant learning is likely to be scant and 
uneven, /where it might have been svibstantial and predictable. 
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Nutrition Content Analysis 

This series of six 28-minute films introduces the concept of group- 
ing foods by nutrients in order to insure that primary school children 
understand the principles of adequate diet- Since the fact that foods 
contain nutrients is not inherentl^L obvious, it is necessary to spend 'a 
good deal- of tim^ showing that foods/are^canpose^^^ of many different chemi- 
cals, some of which are required by the body. 

Food sources rich in the major nutrients are illustrated. Groups 
of foods which are more or less similar in nutrient content are shown. 
Suggestions for the numbers of servings of these groups of foods to meet 
nutrient needs for children of this age are given, and dietary patterns 
meeting and failing' to meet these formulae are illustrated. Also touched 
upon rather lightly is the fact that the need for food is actually the 
neted for nutrients, and that the nutritive value of the foods can be in- 
creaseji or decreased by means of various processing techniques. The con- 
cept of a 'balanced diet' as one that provides the recommended number of 
servings from the Basic Four Food Groups, with neither an e^ess nor an 

insufficiency of calories, is stressed, - ' 

- f 

In suiranary, all of the concepts listed by the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Nutrition of the Federal Government as being essential to 
nutrition education are mentioned, although some concepts receive more 
attention than others. 

Although nutrition information is conveyed by these films, one 
could take issue with the relative emphasis gi^^n, the sequence and order 
of presentation of concepts, and the stress on food groups which might 
lead to misconceptions among some children. 

It was apparently hoped that children might learn from these films 
that foods contain nutrients of vsurying kinds and amounts; that foods 
similar in these respects could be qrouped together; and that by including 
a certain number of each of these groups, the nutrient needs of the^ body 
could be met. There is the possibility, however, that children will fail 
to realize that their physiological needs are for nutrients, and not for 
specific food groups, 
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Since nutrient labeling has recently come to the fore, however, 
consumer education with respect to foods demsmds ail understanding of 
nutrients and nutrient density. ^ While these concepts are sophisticated 
and better suited, perhaps, for older children, xnass media materials 
dealing with these topics will soon be needed on a large sbale. The 
bepartment would be wise to consider this need in planning for the future. 

Many concepts introducectj in the films were not properly clarified. 
For example, it was not explained hew one would classify and count 
nutrients in vcurious combination foods (pizza, stew, a hamburger .with 
lettuce, tomato and a roll, etc.), which the films seem to suggest &kn be 
double-counted (as cond^ining several food groups), npr how to{j3lassify,< . 
foods favored by certain ethnic groups. The notion that the calorie- 
providing of all foods must be ascertained is not clearly stressed, nor 
is the fact that some foods are not included in the Basic Four because 
they contribute relatively little to nutrient needs. 

The health effects depicted in the film are somev^at overdrama- 
tizedr with the situations leading to health deficiencies and the behavior 
vdiich results from poor diet being overdrawn. For example, w^ile extreme 
lethargy or fatigue might indeed be a sign of malnutrition, stemming from 
extreme caloric deprivation, to depict an entire town s\iffering from 
narcolepsy is to overdo the point. It is hoped that such an exaggeration 
will be understood and taJcen tongue-in-cheek even by seven-yeau: olds, v^o 
by empirical evide nce that not eating breakfast is not likely 
^or ama€lc"'ef f e c t~ 

The pdi^ion of the films dealing with food addi1;ives is limited to 
those which are a^(|ed intentionally. Those ad/itif^s involved in the pre- 
servation, enrichment',""5md> fortification of nutrients are l^mphasized. 
Those which cu:e added unintentionally, or for purely cosmetic purposes, 
are nbt mentioned. Nor are the disadvantages associated with some of the 
latter discussed. 
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^ Although the films do address minority group children with different 
food habits r specifying that the Basic Four food groups can be adapted to 
their eating habits, teachers of such children must be prepared to inter- 
pret the message of the film, relating it to the foods these children 
actually eat. 

Several types of auxiliary materials accompanied or were available 
to the teacher cuid children. These included member's manuals (comic books), 
teachers' guides, posters, pins, certificates, records cind sheet music. 

While the comic book reinforces the slogans and messages , in the , 
film, it rarely introduces additional explanations or facts. It is gen- 
erally entertaining. ^ 

The films and comics xindoiabtedly served to motivate the children. 
Some in^rtcuit facts cind explemations ^appear to be omitted, however. 
Presumcibly, the teacher would be expected to elucidate and explain these 
points. If so, it would be assumed that the teacher's guide would serve ^ 
as a handbook, explaining these points to the teacher and suggesting ways 
for her to get these points across to the class. This, unfortunately, 
did not prove to be the <^se. 

The teacher's guide needs revision cind strengthening. As it 
stands, it is lacking in factual content, does little to stimulate creative 
teaching, cUid offers insufficient information on how to acquire additional 
materials. Further, the suggestions offered for additional activities to 
supplement the series are not particularly dynsunic. And while, it is obvious 
that teachers are able to understand more sophisticated explanations of the 
various points made in the films and comics, no eleiboration or additional 
explcuiations are provided in the guides. 

k 

In short, ^he guide assiames that the teacher-leader-aide already 
has a good store of knowledge of nutrition. This may be a false assumption. 
Therefore, much more factual material about nutrition should have been in- 
cluded, along with methods for making it attractive to the various . target 
groups. There should also be references to additional sources of information 
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as well as special Activities for chiRren of ethnic, geographical, .* 
or other groupings who eat differently frcxn the norm. 

While it is recognized that films and comics may motivate, they 
do not necesscurily provide the best means for making fine points. Where 
they sometimes appeared to be lacking wais in thitr ability to suppl^a 
carryover into real life. Therefore^ in addition to greater factual) 
content, an emphasis on life-related experiences and activities shoi^ld be 
provided by the teacher's guide. The guide sho^^^^^ 

fically designed to help the children apply the facts to their daily lives. 

This lack of additional information to provide a deeper under- 
standing of the subject matter, and the lack of activities geared to 
making the material applicable to real life, were considered the major 
deficiencies in the total package. I-t was felt, therefore, that each 
unit should be evaluated separately, with suggestions as to how the objec- 
tives might still be met in a relatively inexpensive manner. Accordingly, 
each of the six units is discussed in the section which follows. 
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Summary Comments on the Specific Package Units, with 
Suggestions for Improvements 

Unit I: The Great Nutrition Turn On 

Film, it is possible that after seeing this film many of the children will 
conclude that one thing which can happen as a result of poor nutrition is 
that^tRe persons affected will fall asleep at odd times and places. Since 
they -themselves , do-iiot^do ,this^._th^ 

nourished. While the children may, after viewing the films, be familiar 
with the four food groups, it is urilikely that they will know the number of 
servings connected with each group, since the connections between the 4-4-3-2 
message and the food group message are not made strongly enough. 

Comic Book . Turning to the comic book and teacher's guide, which could be 
used to reinforce t^se points once the motivation and stimulation were 
supplied by the film, we find the 4-4-3-2 food group connection is in fact 
'^stressed several times. Little emphasis is given, however, to exactly 
what a serving size isl In fact, in the cheeseburger example the viewer 
gets the impression that a piece of lettuce and a slice of tomato probably 
conictitute a serving. This serving size concept is not an easy one to 
grasp, but it is" e^ssential to the practice of the concept behxnd the Basic 
Four. Unfortunately, the food guide which actually defines a serving is 
not incorporated into the; comic strips, but is presented as a separate 
chart, which may tend to be overlooked. 

Teacher's Guide . In the teacher's guide the questions again emphasize the 
sleep theme, but no answers to these questions are supplied to the teacher, 
"^he guide might have incorporated qualifications and explanations and pro- 
vided the teacher with material to augment the points made in the film. For 
example, there are a few questions to reinforce the 4-4-3-2 approach, but 
no emphasis on serving sizes or of the size servings of the various components 
of each of these groups. 

The r^st serious omission in this unit is that it does not tell the 
children how all the other foods that they eat, which are not in the basic 
four, fit in. Some of these foods are composite, as in the cheeseburger- 
deluxe example, but no ethnic foods, and very few other 'combination dishes' 
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which fit into the basic four pattern to a greater or lesser degree, arS 
dealt with. Moreover, the viev^^r is not told .that all other foods don't 
lit in, or why they don't fit. These other foods are just ignored. 

The word scramble game is of questionable utility, 'although it may 
be useful in spelling class. The nutrition bee is a good activity, but 
since common non-correct answer^ are not supplied, the teacher who doesn't 
fully understand the idea may not use it. The Nutrition Mission is good; 
^it-is-at^ least^.peraphe,rally,.xeIate<^,.t;Q..feh^^,cl;|i _^ain , correct 

answers should be supplied. Also, this activity could be adapted for ethnic 
groups by including a few pertinent ej^|pples« While Malnourished Mary is 
very dramatic as far as the diet goes, the signs and symptoms are a bit 
overdramatic. Again, the correct answers and the reasons, or theoretic 
reasons, for tl>e difficulties she experiences should be given to the teacher. 
But since the signs and aymptoms are a bit overdrawn anyway, perhaps the 
example might best.be dropped. \ , %- 

In choosing examples from the vast range of foods that childij 
like, it is ironic that this unit includes the no-bake cookie. Tnis exifiiple 
of "good" cookies, which are later (in unit 6) contrasted to "bad" cookies 
full of empty calories, is extremely confusing. 

The list or^ suggested materials and sources could have been 
strengthened. Since most teachers are not given jformal training in nutrition 
education, they will not be likely to have additional sources to suggest to 
the children. There are many organizations which will send free books or 
pamphlets upon request and, given the enthusiasm with which children receive^ 
mail, it is unfortunate that these potential sources were not included. 

The materials in this unit devote insufficient time to elaborating 
and strengthening the slogcm about needing nutrients to live and grow, or 
explaining what the various nutrients do. Conversely, too much time is 
spent on the fatigiie factor. There is also litt-le emphasis on good health, 
or lack of hunger, which are associated with good nutrition. ^(jbrther, as 
has been mentioned, there is a definite failure to explain serving sizes, 
and material in the comic book and no-bake cookie section confuse things, 
since, although the basic four is shown, the contributions do not^lways 
constitute servings — as in the case of the cookies and the cheeseburger. 
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The guide and comic book are strong on telling information, but 
weak on teaching and reinforcing behavior. If the packages are to con- 
tinue to be used widely in classrooms, the teaching elements should be 
utilized to a greater degree. Examples from the :^hool lunch program, or 
a field trip to a feeding center for th3 elderly might be included to help 
children relate to the concepts in real life situations. Many schools have 
films on food, and- these might also be used. And home-based or family- 
basej^ activities might be included. 

r 

To really tBach-^the-childrery-and-get-^shem-. to.. appiy.^^t^ 

the package, additional tfeacher support materials are needed. As it stands 
now, probably very few teachers will take the time to go beyond the "telling" 
activities which are emphasized in this package, and very little effort will 
be made to. relate the information to the children's daily lives, 

Unit II Look Inside Yourself 

Film . The purpose of the film part of this unit, apparently, is to^tress 
the importance ot eatiing breakfast and to emphasize the extrenve fatigue 
which will plague those who do not. The process of digestion is introduced, 
and "bkhe previously introduced" concept of the four food groupS* is examined, 
as is the concept bf daily servings. There are considerable discontinuities 
between the various themes in this film, howevel:. The eating habits de- 
picted in the visuals are less desirable than those discussed in the" audio 
portion, for example. And the social situations in which eating is portrayed 
leave something to be desired; children are never shown in a family situa- 
tion, although most children spend nruch of their eating time within the 
.fcimily group. 

The process of digestion is well handled, but what happens to the 
nutrients after they are assimilated i:j uot sufficiently explored. There 
is an overly-strong emphasis on breakfast, and a corresponding lack of 
emphasis on the fact that the total daily intake is important in determining 
nutritional status. Moreover, the effects of not eatiii§ breakfast are bvez;- 
drawn; this one-cause explanation of malnutrition is n6t^bome out by^-"% - 
Scientific evidence. 
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Comic Book . The comic book section for Unit II has a weekly. food chart 
which is behaviorally oriented, encoiiragit^g children to record their daily 
intakes in terms of the various food groups. It' also picks up and reiterates 
the digestion theme, and the functions of nutrients are described again. The 
no-bake cookies, wl\^le they are not a bad example /^ay serve to confuse the \ 
child, since ifest cookies are not included in the'^our focki groups, 

■ ■ i^ ■ 

Teacher's Guide ... 

• - ' ■ ' ' P -^ : 

The teacher's guide encourages spillback from tY\^ movie, rather than 
taking the concepts presented in the movie a step or two further, ^ For ex-* 



ample, there is no explanation of why time of eating may bag important, Noi?^ 
is the teacher, given additional information to help her/J^ild up her nutrition 
a:^' ^pertise so that she might be more effective in oKering suggestions 
during the talk and show sessions. The teachers, presumc^Dly, are skilled in 
communicating ideas, to, children, but the guide does not capitalize on this* 

aspect of .^heir expertise. ^ ' ^ i. 

J- ' \ 

With respect dto the group activities, th€L digestion drag tra)ck game 
enforces the digestion theme^ but the breakfast postef' |.dea is iiusj^^Work . . 
lyhich does ^no^: reinforce / the servings message or the basic four meiSsage. 
'The'' shadow poster does not relate to the ideas stressed in the film; more- 
over, it is difficult to understand. The quick breakfast activity, on the 
other hand, is imaginative and senfsible. An emphasis on food safety might 
also be 'included here. The starch to sugar experiment', also, is imag^ihativ^.^ 
but no teacher backup materials are provided;^ many .teachers may be unable 
to explain the process to th^ children. . 

The unit questions call for lik tle mo re' than parrot respor 
Mote behavior-oriented questions might h^ve been included." The. reference 
list is weak. Perhaps this unit might be strengthened with the inclusion 

^" ) ■ ■ . . ■ ' , . 

of such activities as visits to school bre£dcfast programs or snack ]?ro- 
grams' and discussions of why children sometimes skip breakfast. \ 
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Films.^ I-ri^this film there is an ove'temphasis on' the negative aspects of 



most fad- diets, ^t is curious, though, that only the more esoteric 



'J- • ; ••spiritual" and weight reduction diets are mentioiiate cmd little attention 
is: paid tp .^uch issues as the overuse^ of^'ituif^jn pills or \anso\and diets 
for athletes; etc. Children of the vie^ fcfc, specified for this film 
ra;^^ly engage^Qji of these types of ' (ttWP^ their own volition. One 
^:^^g>r.c; they f QLf^^ow much of this message will* sink in. Moreover, the 
■ obj^btions are not stated clearly enough so that parents on 

r such' regijaes^^l^^ watch the film, would get the message. 

^ . "-^ of the filmy the viewer is expected to be able to de- 

* ^f fkh^ '^ fad diet, but this definition is not clearly presented in the film. 

. ;,.il^>^^ fact, that a fad diet .is anything which isn t what 

fe5 w/iya^ there is little attention given to the time dimensions 

> VV* one day on a Zen diet will not do any harm to anyone,. 

• another story. 

: •:■ The most constructive task for which the film prepares the viewer 

> ?H:s €he planning of a good diet using the 4-4-3-2 servings and -food groups. 
: c - jvifere again, h6wever, portion sizes, are ignored and no emphasis is placed on 
^V>-;^ tte^^ or exchangeable members of the various food groups There 

^ 'j^.i^^also no mention of the non-Basic Four foods that every child eats, nor 
y ' how to classify them. It is unlikely, then, that he will be able to carry 
out this planning task realistically- 

The film also played up the sinister elements of diets and de- - 
emgtfiasized the obviously silly elements. Examples of fad, or silly, diets 
might have been drawn from the humorous weight reduction regimes of t^mothers 
or older sisters; or the viewers miglit alst^have identified with ttie unsound 
'athletic training diets c^f an older brother figure, who m|pht resemble an v. 
older brother in their own families'... ' While such opport\anities wre ove^ 
looked, the film itself was fast moving, ^th a plot that was more ti^ 
woven than those of the previous films. : 
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^bmic Book, The comic b6pk emphasises the occult nature of some fad 

diets, Hi well as their, "easy solution" appeal. It also reexamines thp 

nutrient quality of foods and the f^uz food groups. It presents additives 

only an extra nutrients or preseryirc^^lreSf . however, and overlooks their 

•use for cosmetic purposes.. The bread, experiment is a useful example of 

» ' ; 4. 
the positive aspects of food additiyes. There is a^g^inconsistency in 

this particular unit, however, for in other units the concept of duality 

("good" cookies which fit intp thte Basic Pour versus "bad" cookies which 

contribute little but calories),Vis presented, while in this presentation 

of the use of additives only tlje positive aspects are stressed, with no 

mention of the unnecessary^, purely cosmetic uses to which additives are 

PutF • ^ . 

Guide > Again, the teacher's guided pr'esen-^J^^^jib additional materials or 
explanations to enrich the teacher' s store of^ knowledge. The grqup activities 
do not take advantage of readily available materials: nutrient l€ibeling 
has been in effect for quite samfe time, and additives have long been identi- 
fied on food containers, . yet there are no activities involving cans euid 
boxes the children might bring frcan home. The food additive puzzle serves 
to /elaborate oi^ the. uses of additiyes, but neither the teacher nor the 
stifdent is presided with sufficient examples of the various additives and 
their^ different purposes.-^ It should not ^ assumed that the functions of 
the various chemicals added to food are commonly known|.J^5^simple lis^ of 
these shoii^^have been included in this unit. 




fee exercise dealing with fighting fad diets does not explicitly 
present the possible correct ajiswers to the teacher. Further, while the 
Mulligeul .Stew activity is a good^ne, less emphasis is given to it in the a 
text and supporting materials thahAthe no-bake cookies activity, and thfere- r,{^ 
fore it may not be widely used, ^le bread experiment leaves the teacher Wi^"* 
'little more knowledge theui the student; a (inscription of the additive and * 
how it'^cted in the bread should, have been supplied. Other examples of 
additives , such as orange coloring to oranges^ yellow-dyed oleo fortified 
with vitamin A, iron-enriched baby foods, or non-dairy whipped cream with 
additives to enable it to keep its shape, might have been suggested. Fur- 

♦ ■ V 

ther, there were no examples given or how nutrients may be changed by 
heating or other processing. Nor was there merftion of condiments as an 
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additive to ^prove the flavor of foods. Although these concepts are 
dealt with in^^ater units, they might have been- touched upon in this 



section as well. 



' Unit IV . 
Gettin Q It All Together 

^ r ^ 

Film. The film concentrates too heavily on^the international influences' 
of ethnic foods and not heavily enough on an analysis of the\ various 
ethnic foods actually eaten in this country. This film might have made the 
Puerto Rican child, the Chicano child, / the Amerindian child, and others, 
feel real pride in their special foods and food habitsA Instead, the fil^./ 
discusses foods from other countries and leaves the viewer witji/the im--; ^ 
pression that people who eat differently are foreign. Rather, th«;hei^ 
should have made clear, there are Americans who eat a yarietJrj^of different^^/ 
foods because these taste good to them, and that these foodi/ can in<;qfp$:^t.k 
the elements of a balanced diet. 



^1 



The message 
all nutrients essen 



balanced diet. . ' . [ / ^ t 4V^'^^^•• 

! Of the film, ^ stated in the te^her^3';!^i^e>>.iS'-t^ 
tial to a bal^ced diet can be founov in. foods f/qm 'al-l If-^.;, ^ 



over the worMi The film also implies that^^foods eateiv^l' ov^^^^^^ 
are composed of nutrients. While these are c||tainly . us^Ml';?^ ^'V'*^^^ 
is not necessary to spend a half hour. on them. Moreover ,y^;^peciar foo^^^y^ 
depicted ^re not always classified into the food groups t:l?ei^ rfepresent, . ^ ^ J 
The objective then, of having children apply what they have 
own diets is not well presented. ' . 

Comic Book . The cai^toon book takes the viewer to Japan, 1 
where various examples of the Basic Four are Wund. The chi 
drilled on i0e four (ppd groups, number of daj^ swings 

"group, and t^ie five nutrients of a balanced diet. The message ^i^j^^-^^^^ *> 
been more, e'ffective if countries such as China, Mexico, and Pu6i?|p ^^'^ l^j^ 
were included," since families -from these countries have emigrat>6a to the; 
United States in comparatively recent times (the lafet tiventy ^^^hi^rt;^- 
years) and s^'l may have children in ^the targ^ age groXap who ^pjp^erv^V'--^ ' 1^. 
different eating habits. * 1 Q ' 
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The Pat-rA-Pizza recipe is an example of counfeerproductiv^ teaching: 
pii^ would have to eat a great deat of this pizza -before it .fi)i:nl^hg<i ji 
^.^^tejfing^ fjtpift each of the four food, groups • Servings and portion size are 
V||Ot,;<ii0tu witji the: result that confusio'h would be bouhd to arise xn 

daily application I " *^ ^ : . , ^-^i ^ 

" -^^ V \ - '^ *' • V ^- ■. - 

Teacher's .Guide, The guide, again, asks questi<^S^-pf ^ that-o- 
the teacher, may not be able* to answer correctly/; what nutrients 

are in these foods? The other questions make useful.sp6ir\t^^egarding the 
universality of nutrients, but here again no excunples, answers or Explana- 
tions are given. Also, while some of the questions ll^in to deal with 
ethnic American eating patterns in a positive way, the subject is not? 
pursued sufficiently. ' 

The group activities, such as a visit by h foreign guest, are quite 
imaginative. The concept which the visitor is asked to emphasize, however, 
avoids the obvious^ one: showing how many of the foods he eats can be in- 
clud^d in tYy& B^s^c Four. It is also unfortunate that Americans who are 
foreign bc^ and eat foods typical of their native countries are not included. 

r 

The activities dealing with fooiis of the state and state lunches are 
less important, but <^|^eresting. But tjfe pupj^t show -seems irrelevant, A 
visit to a food production processing, or ma^ijjjd^ pl^ce might have ^een 
i?Jcluded as a- more creative activity. Even .dHl^it the* back rodna of a 



su 



permarket would have been interesting; th^ crates show thtf^diveri5*^N:y vpf 
our food supply, the way foods are packed, and the methods used to^preSMve 



them. Such activities would have demonstrated the concept of "getting tM#9fs 
• all together" from a variety of sources and ethnic influences, all o^ which 

■ . " 

have a bearing on this, country's food and eating habits. 
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<m, / Unit V 

Count Down: 4-4V*3:^^|!' 

Film, The plot of the film is J^^^^ follow^ Presiimcibly/ it^is^designed 
to ejcpose the (Children to new kinds of foods being made; a message which th^ 
probably do understand, and to show -how they are being made more nutritious , 
a message which does not come through. In fact, the latter message may not 
even be trjue in the case of ificmy new fopds^. / ' 

New kinds of packages designed for the space flight program are 
shown/ but pass before the camera too quickly, while processed foods and 
brand names are conspicuously dj^played. The reasons for drying foods, and 
other processes for postponing spoilage, are not emphasized sufficiently; 
the*children are not likely to connect the processing techni^^es with the 
preservation of nutrients, since the point is not forcefully made. Eurther, 
these points are not tied toftthe balanced diet concept, 'and there is no attempt 
made to ithow how t|gl processing of foods and the conservation of nutrients ^ 
at:hiey^ that end, » 

Comic Book , The comic book cartoons repeat the nuitiber of servings requxred, 
but do not give examples of what individual food^ or combinations of foods • 
conatitute a serving. The device of shooting Wilbur aloft demonstrates well; 
the difference between man's nutrient needs and those of other animals. The 
activity involving having the children decide ^what to send up in the rockeb^'^i^ 
is good, except that the constraints necessary, with respect to weight aftd; ' 
*si^^* are not clearly stated, and many children may mxss the poxnt 

■ ' ' ■ '. -P; 

' The dried foods experiment, is interesting, and useful, since it is.^r-:- * 

a real- life example,,: Tl^ fact that a pr,urt%;;^^' a dried plum may- not .be 



4i 

Tl^ fact that a pruri^ ^ 
apparent, to many chiTdren, and this fact might be mentioned by teachers as 



an example of iSbow processing may change and preserve |ooas. 

Teacher ' s Gtii^e , The guide presents *ar student-teacher question period,. 
Again, the teJehery^ay not know ail of the correct answers. Explanations 
and more facts stoiild have be^er> inclqjjed, ^'or ej^ample, the fact that new 
foods contain similar nuti(ients td old foods is not made clear. Nor is the 



.fact brought out that even astronauts need all the nutrients. 

The first group activity is extroiifly useful eind relevant. The 
"^children are taught to read labels and to compare different types of oran^ge 
drinks. Unfortunately, the teacher is supplied with little factual backup 
material, and may decide not to pursue this activity for that reason- 

y / 

ynie restoration of dried foods and the field trip to a fish store 
are valuable activities. It would be adveintagdous to also include a visit, 
to a dairy or a place where poultry or animal husbandry is undertaken since 
many urtan children viewing this |ilm may not know what the common animals • 
.used for food production in this country "look like. While 4-H youth, of 
.course, will know all ^^^ut these matters , it would be useful to include ^ 
Activities which show whkt happens 'to food-producing animals during off- 
farm processing. . Eveii. farm children may not know, for instance, how dried 
milk, dried beefl|| frozen chicken^ or dried peas are produced, or how such 
items as lettuce are shipped. 

The questions in the guide deal with balanced diet, but the fact 
that thfi means the"^ 4-4-3-2 system, with the Basic Four, plus adequate 
amounts of energy-provid^g fbod^V' is not suf f icientla^eraphasizi^- 




Unit VI 

'The Racer That Lost His Edge 



Film , Although this film is better structiired than the previous one, it 
overemphasizes the point that filling up on goodies is bad without also making 
the point sufficiently clear that even people who eat the 4-4-3-2 way, and 
include all of the Basic Four, can be fat if they do not pay attention to the 
other foods they eat the sizes of the servings they select. Hie film 
leaves the viewer with the impression that- only those who do not eat the j 
4-.4-3-.2 v^ay will become fat. In addition, the health aspects of the film , 
are a bit overdrawn, and physical activity 'is londeremphasized. But basically, 
the film does not clearly make t^ie point that all foods, Basic Four or not, 
provide calories, and that one can have too many as well as too few, even if 
they are chosen from the Basic Four. Since the previous films did not deal 
with the portion size question, aft^ the point Vas never made that non-Basic Four 
foodj;%)rOvide ca;Lories, it is di||icult to introduce .t^hese ideas at this junc-': 
yi^and emphasiteV them sufficiently- Obesity, which is very much related to^ 

Excess energy Stakes, is probably the most commqipnutrition-related problem 
in the United States today- As such, it deserves more attention and better 

"treatment than it receives in this film. 

Comic Book . Jrhe comic, book continues 1:o place foo^s into groups and pro- 
duces peanut eiat:ter as . avnon-animal food member of the meat group. The idea 
of balancing calories ^nd 4-4-3-2 is w^^li, steteja^irt the strip/ ^ the message 
is not Saborated upoti. The ■siogan"4-4-3^2, balancing calories is important, 
'too" is catchy, but this message, too; is not backed .up by the movie- 



In this unit it is doubtful, that tliie main messagej^a^^^ 
.concept, truly gets across, -It, is lost a confusiix^ levies o 

meiissages, .t^nerg^' balance is jus| as. important , for nutritional weil -being as 
sisPis'^thfei B^ yet the concept of enef^ balance is not an easy one to 

grasii^^^ teat:her^s guide ^ed extensive revision to jnake 

this concept clear • -'^-i - .^^s^^^t^^g^ . - ' 
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Conclusions and Recommendations * ^ 

Conclusions * • % 

The Miilliqan Stew television series has had a strong in^jact on 
its target audience. This ai&ience (fourth, fifth and sixth grade 
children) liked the show,^ learned from it and in some cases changed their 
reported behavior^ after seeing it.^." When all measures of impact are con- 
sidered, these positive effects were greater among fourth and fifth 
grfiders than among sixth graders.^, 
^„_. Extension. Service- created a comic/workbook for children which 

■can be used with the series. Thij^ comic book. was rated very highly by 
thl teachers, particularly ^.n^the area of pupil interest. It was found 

that children who received the&comic books exhibited greater positive 

' . ^ 5 

effects than those who did not. , v 

The series can be shown in school or be seen at hone. When it 
is seen in school, more of %ie shows are viewed by both childr^ and 
^teachers than when it is seen at home.^ The positive effects of seeing 
it at school are stronger than those of seeing it ^home. The effect 
is about eqvial in strengh to that of the comic booJd. However^ more 
parents watch it wheh^their^children see^it with them at h^ than when 

5€*school.^ ^ 



the children see it separatel3||2Cschool 

Children who view the .show" in school and also have'' the comic/ 
workbook exhibit' l^e gxeal^t6t positive ejects. ^ Least effects are 
recorded among bjiildren who view the series at home and do not hav^ the 

, ^ . 10 ■ . ' ' 

comic; book . c% i 



- 



•*ln the interfest^ of pre^entinfi.a clear and uncluttered synth^is of the 
conclusions and recommendatiGns arrived at, all specific numerical data 
and other information to support the statements contafcaed in th^s section 
ate footnoted. Material to which the footnotes Befe-J: \s presented at the 
end of this section. 
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The areas in which impact was demonstrated for all grades of 
the target audience were: 

Nutrition knowledge ; an increase in number correct on the 
nutrition knowledge test was registered. 

"Junk" food selection ; the proportion of selected foods that were 
12 

non-nutritious was reduced. 

Awareness of 4-H ; an increase in number of children who had heard 
13 

of 4-H was observed. 

Frequeny.y, programs will iiggact on the better student but show no 

effect on the poorer students. As measured by» reading ability, both good 

students and poorer students showed significcmt gains in knowledge about 
. . 14, 

nutrition. : ^ ^. . 

Mix^d pf£&ct3 -ve-^"- -^^^'i-.o:: cr. --;har ^'r^riablas. '-Jhen the seven 
nutrition-relatedi^civities measured in t.^is study were combined in^ a 
single index^ impact was demonstrated far fou^^^.iSiildr^^^ 



15 f . ■ 

only. When the index is decomposed, several items show tJiese. i,ncreased 

activities in items "Tried any new foods", "Fixed any meals" and ''Prepared'' 

16 

food with a friend". Similarly when breakf^t eating, behavior is measured, 

.V . " ■ ." y , 2.7 " ' ' 

j^)Urth and fifth grade children shpw improved performance. On the other 

• r , m ■• . 18 

hand there appeared to be no improvemefs€-''ih 4-4-3-2- food selection behavior. 

Finally control and €^6rimental groups both show gains on learning from 

peers; only the fourth graders show gains greater than the experimental . 

19 ■ ■ . ' 

group. 

Teachers ii^ted the shows highest for "The program « as a nutrition- ^ 
education resource in general" and lowest for "How^,much this show het^^^ ^ ^ ^ - - 
V develop better nutrition behavior among your pup^^^^l^^ These bp^nions 

appear 'to be validated by the impact findings above. 

Mulligan Stew was subjected t^a content analysis to explore areas 
where improvement is. indicated in ei^ther the productipn techniques or the 
information convpyed. The major conclusions reached were^s follows: " 
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Attention sustaining devices (e.g., rock miisicr kid gang, 
whimsy, slow irotion) - are neither integrated with the educational ^ 
message nor supportive of it. There is a frequent mismatch between 
target audience's age and techniques of presenting information (e.g. , 
use of puppets). The sound track is poor, and music and visuals 
tend to overpower the message. 

Models presented create dissonance. This is particularly 
apparent in the modeling of Wilbvir Doright, for on the one hand Wilbur 
is presented as the authority figure that knows everything about 
nutrition; on the other, Wilbur is constantly the object of ridicule 
by the Mulligan Stew gang. Such contradictions are probably counter- 
productive to the objectives of the series. ^ , 

The series often presents a w6ak model of eating behavior. 
Where food is concerned, the predominant visual impression is that one 
rarely sits down for meals. Yet considering the narrow range of food 
available to one^ho eats "on the run", this is hardly a pattern to 
be encouraged. ..^a 

Still another problem in the modeling of the series is that the, 

■#' 

- Mxilligan Stew gang seem to haVfe no families or homes and we do not 
/.^ ..p - ■ , * , 

know where they get their food. This "famililessness" is the most 

dramatic evidence of the tendency throughout the series to show,fog^., . 

removed both from its normal selection and preparation, auid from its 

usual setting — namely, the family at ^ meal. .. 



A last area of information, the delivery of the program by and 
the coasts to .state Extension, leads^to the following conclusions:, 

» » / : - ._ . - - . ^■. . * • * ^ 

Atlfe^'exe^edingly low, cost, per child, large numbers of children' 



' t 

wer^ reached and signed up AS 4-H TV members. As of October, 1974, 
the six states reported \hat between 20% and 90% of all 4th, 5th, and 
6th grade children had iDecbme 4-H TV membersjn^. Mulligan Stew . This 
outreach procedure cost less than $1.00 per youch in any Of the six states 
(including the^ederal contribution) cbmpar^ with an ef^timated/cost of 
$10,48 per me^^r for other 4-H programs, 

• 18S 
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The multiplier effect was clearly operating in this program effort. 
Some of these effects- Ire as follows: 

More people saw Mulligan Stgw and learned about 4-H and 
Extension than the member's roster indicates. Since the 
program was , beamed into people's. homes it is clear that 
familie^ who are unaccounted-for have seen the shows. 

. ■ . . - ... ..^ ■ ■■■■ ■■■■ ■ ■ 

■ improvement in the Exteiision image. Agents 

" * from TV stations and the public sug- ♦ 

•'■[/.; . 4 gesting that they "didn't 3cnow Extension was. anything 

but agriculture". ^ 

• New and potentially valuable relations have been estab- 
lished with the educational community and the TV ' 
broadcasters . . 

• The program served as a morale builder for agents who 
experienced success and a new sense of professional 
competence. 

Recbimnendations 

' • ' ''' ' ■ ' . , . 

The purpose of any evaluation is two- fold. Firstly it supplies 

needed information for accountability. Secondly, it contributes toward. 

policy decisions, e.g., the establishment of program priorities. It is^ 

unfortunate that the information on Mulligan Stew cannot be compared with 

informatioA^on other programs . in Extension Service to allow prioritie"^ to 

be established on the basis of current data. There appears to be a paucity 

of other studies within Extension Service to which, to relate these findings. 

We strongly urge the expansion of evaluation activities into other program 

coinpo'r\ents of Extension Service . ^ , . • 

^ ,;Educat*ionar objectives and organizatidh^tl objectives set for 
Mulligan Ste^ appear to hava^'H^en far too^^ofitimistic when one considers 
that the series consists 6f only three hours of shows. HiHnan nature 
and behavior is not easily changeii^- and to expect substantial change^.^:^^^,^^ 
in people's habits on the basis of a few hours of TV, viewing seems>;^: -i-^^^^^^ 
be unrealistic. We<gyecommert d that program goals >and objectives b^. ' v;,.", 
developed that better reflect the potential, of the instrument cze^^^r^ '^^^^^ 
.to achieve 'them . 4 00 ^ ^ 



* Given the cost effectiveness of the Mulligan Stew series, the 

impact of the pfogram on the children who viewed it, anfl^ int^erest engenf 
dered in further programming, we recotmnend that TV programs continue to.^ ^:^ '- 
used as one of the Extension Ser vice's program components . 

- — — ^ ^ : — % 

Should TV programming continue, a number of recommendations are in 
order. These concern the research and .development components, and the distri 

bution component. 

- « I 

Research and Develobment (R&D) . In order to ensure high quality 
in futtee^R&D v.f forts,, the foklowing steps must be taken: 

• Sel^ltt future subject '^eas for Tv'^^>rograinming that satisfy at 
ll least two criteria, first that the subject be pf 

interest to both teachers and children? second that there ^ 
^ be a paucity of high quality curriculum xnaterials cur- 
• reritly tn use in tl^ schools. . 

• Develop reasonable, realizable goals an^ objectives for 

<v the program. . 

' • Operationalize these goals to a degree of specificity that 

makes for easy |ransl^tion .to ^he^media, an4>4tfhich permit 

• ■ ft * • « 

easy evaluation of the program. 

o 

• Develop auxiliary materials which b<ateh reinforce and 

. expand on the message of the shows-. Learning by doing 
^ activities should be emphasized. These aq:tivities should 
provide feedback on performance. ' . 

• - Use« an R&D staff organisation which inclvj^s a curriculum 

^ -J ■ ' ■ . . ' 

specialist, a subject"^ecialist , and a TV production/^ 

film specialist. The interface between curriculum and 

V, production specialists is essential. 

• Engage in formative evaluation) that is,' testing the produc- 
tion on the target audience at all phases of the conceptuali- 
zation and production. Feedback at all stages in the series 
development will improve all the shows as well as those later 

' in ±he series. . ^ 




Distribution Coinpone<|t ^ Within a framework of limited resoxirces. 
Mulligan Stew is mosfc productively used in group situations.' The group 
situation used in this study, i.e., schools, is not the only type of structiire. 
situation possible. Indeed. Mulligan Stew can easily lend • itself to a week- 
loAg« nutrition camp or be a ^ix week segment of a 4-H club or special interest 
group. However, the ijumber of children reachable throi^g^ the schools is so 
^ great that this would appear to be the preferred approach although any other 
structiiJal viewing sitxiation can^also be xifeed. We recommend .then that any' , 
future Tv progrcumning should continue to focus on the schools as its primauTf 
delivery mechanism. There must be a close working relatdLonship betweeh those 
staff who are ar;^dnging JTV placement and those who axe responsible for school 
contact ;;;fmd delivery of materials. The success of Mulligan Stew in any site 

depend^on .-tile interact between ;tv sche^l'es ai;^ school schedules.. ^ 

; . ■ - \ ■ ■ , " 

3 time must be sufficient both for placement of the paxigrsim 

cLnd||HHP^g of Extension staff* Lead time between training of Extension 

^la^^^i aiaiitng of' the program^ should be not less than two months or more . 

v^^-^^^v,^y, The target audience may have been top broad in the Mulligan, Stew 
^^P^crrt. While some impacts were evident in the sixth grade focusing on 
fourth and fifth grade children would be mor%cost-effective. Another 
reason to focus on fourth and fifth grade children is that they have more 
years ahead of them when they can be 4-H members. 

, / There was little evidence of f^^romotio^al activities outside of the 
schools. This is- a lost opportunity to carry the message of tike program 
and thereby Extension .to a larger audience. In future* programming, promo- 
tion should be part of the planned activities. 

Other follow-iip activities should include moving 4-H-TV members 
into other 4-H projects. While the sliows w^re excellent promotional as 

v^^l as qi^ucational devices, their outreach potential has not been fully 

■■ ■ ■ ■ * '1 ' • 

realized.. Follow-up activities should be part of the overall planning 
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A Final Note •> 

in the past, Extension Service has subscribed to the ideal of defin- 
ing in advance the specific objectives of a proposed program. Such objectives 
arrived at by consensus, are very useful in identifying tlie limits and defin-* 
ing the parameters of a program. Used after the fact, as an evaluation tool, 
these objectives then become the criteria upon which to bas^ a' judgment as 
to the success Of the program- The achievement of these, objectives within 
a specified time frcune constitutes "success". * 

The Mulligan Stew program, on the other hand, was defined in t;enns 
of generalized goals/ rather than specific ^obj ectiyes . These gpals, however:, 
could not be automatically translated into ope rati onalizable objectives. 
Thus it becomes more difficult to evaluate the success of the program in 
terms of any organized criteria. By recommending that TV programming of 
the series continue, however, Abt Associates is in fact indicating that 
criteria have been identified by which the success of the program may be 
measured. These are: 

- The impact of the series: positive changes in knowledge, 
.awareness and selected behaviors in subjects who saw the . 

program as compared with subjects who did not. 

- Cost factors: the lower cost per child for the Mulligan 
Stew package compared with the 'cost per child for other 

4-H programs ^ 

, The continued interest expressed by state 4-H staff, 
, ' teachers^, principals, and TV stations in additional . 

4-H TV programming. * . 

Even though these criteria were arrived at after the fact, they 
would appear to be appropriate/and the data acquired by Abt Associates 
for evaluating the progfara on the basis of these criteria would allow a 
valid judgment of the success of Mulligan Stew to be made. 
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Footnote^ 

1. Stir-veyresiilts indicate that 85% pf fourth jgraders, 7L% of fifth' grade cs, 
and 53% of sixth graders liked thfe 'show. ; 

• *. ^"^ . : • • [ 

2. ' See Tables 7-13 (pps . . 91, 94, 97, 99, 103, 105,^ and 108). These table i . 

demonstrate the effects on the seven impact areas for fourth, fifth, artd 
sixth grade children. Rows 1 and 2 of these tables cpn^are the. effect^ 
bn control group ghildiren with the. effects on those •in all experimental 
groups. \^ * - * • V 

3. ROW 2 of Tables 7-13 compares the effects of Mulligan Stew upon children 
in each grade. Fourth graders generally show the strongest gains. 

4. Ratings wete on an 11-point scale, with "Very 'Low" rating 0 and "Very 
High" rating 10. Forty-six . teache^ - rajted the comic book in a variety 
of categories. The "Pupil Interest". category received a rating o& 8,7. 

5. This effect is demonstrated in row* (wi th- comic viewing^ as compared 
to row 6 (without-comic viewing) , in Tables 7-13. \ 

6. • Reports of viewing varied from 31%-55% for the "at-home" grbupy>c6mpared 
' to 68%-91% for the "in-s6hool" group, for any one show. 

7. . See rows ^3 (in-school viewing) and 4 (a,t-home viewing in -Tables 7-13. 

8. 27%-41% of the "at-home" group reported that one or both parents watched^j; , 
the show, as compared, to 6% to 13% of Ijhe parents of the "in-school" j, . 
group. . ^ _ • ?f. • - '% * ' • i 

9.. See row 7 (in-school/with-comic viewing) of Tables 7-13, 

See row 10 (at-home/without-comic vievkng) of Tables 7-13- - ; 
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11. Fourth grade children demonstrated an 18% increase in the number correct, 
16% njo're than fourth grade 9ontrol group children. Fifth graders gained 
22%; 20% more than their controls, and sixth grade experimental group 
children gained. 17% more than their controls. See Table 7, page 91. 

12. The experimental group for each grade showed a 7% reduction in the- 
proportion of " jiink" foods selected, while controls for each grade showed 
a 3% increase. See Table 10, page 99. ' . 

13. Amoag those children who had not he^rd of 4-H at the time they took the- 
pretest, 54%* to 66% of the experimental children stated on the post-test 
that they had heard of 4-H. j -Among the control groip there was a 20% to / 
29% increase in awareness ofl^-H,. See Table 13, paige 108, l 



*All tables and other materials referred to herein are t9 b^^wnd in Volume. II, 
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14, Children whose" reading leyfels are at/of above their/ grade, level show 
an average' 27% increase in the number pf correct answers, on the . 
nutrition knowledge test. Childrer/ wliose reading/levels are below 
their grade ievel;s also show an indr^ase, averaging 14 .5% . Se^ pag^ 112. 

15, See Table page 94, ' .* / - ' ' n 
16- See Table 49, page ll4. . 

.o ■■ • 

17.,. See Table 11, page 103. 

18. See Table 9 > page 97; 

19. See Table 12, page 105. 

20. ' Ratings were on an 11-point sfcale, with "Very Low" rating 0 and "Very 
• • High" rating 10. Mulligan Stew , as a "nutrition-education resource xn 

' r general" 'received a rating oi 6.9. l^s a vehicle to.fdevelop better \ 
nutrition behavior among your JJupils'S it received eJNfiUjig of 5.6. 
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TABLE 14 ^ ^ 

COMPARISON or CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS ON SELECTED MEASURES. 
AMONG FOURTH GRADE CHILDREN 



20 



Percent increase in 
number correct on 
nutrition test . 



Percent increase in 
number of positive 
nutrition behaviors ' 



Percentage reduction 
in junk foods ^ 
selected ^ • 



Percent increase in 
children indicating 
they have eaten 
breakfast 



Percent increase in 
children shifting to 
balance (4-4-3-2) . * 
diet * 



' Percent increase in 
willingness to^earn 
about food from 
other children 



Percent increase in 
awareness of 4-H 



20 



40. 



60 



80 
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^MWM^^M^S^^i^^ (N = 74) 
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Control * / 
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TABLE 15 . ' ^ 

COMPARISON OF CONTROL AND IISI-SCHDOL VIEWING ON SELECTED 
MEASURES AMONG FOURTH GRADE CHILDREN 



•20 



Percent increase in 
number .correct on 
nutrition test 



Percent increase in 
nunnber of positive 
nutrition behaviors 



Percentage reduction 
in junk fo(^ds 
selected • 



Percent increase in 
children indicating 
they have eaten * 
breakfast 



Percent increase in 
children shifting to 
balanced (4-4-3-2) 
diet 
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40 
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(N = 17) 
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(N = 36) 




(N = 78) 

'ifm^:?^^ {N = 234) 



Percent increase m 
willingness to learn 
about food from 
other childrerr 



/Percent increase in 
' awareness of 4-H 
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TABLE 16 % 

^ COMPARISON OF Cqi^TROL AND AT HOME VIEWING ON SELECTED MEASURES 
AMONG FOURTH GRADE CHILDREN 



-20 



Percent^ increase in 
number |correct on 
nutrition test I 



Percent increase in 
number of positive 
nutrition behaviors 



Percentage reduction 
in junk foods 
selected 



Percent increase in 
children indicating 
they have eaten 
breakfast 



Percent increase irr- 
children shifting to 
.balanced (44-3-2) 
diet < 



Percent increase in 
willingness to learh ^ 
about food from 
other children 



Percent increase in 
awareness of 4-H 
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At-home viewing 
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TABLE 17 

COMPARISON OF CONTROL AND WITH COMIC VIEWING ON^ELECTED MEASURES 
AMONG FOURTH GRADE CHILOpEN 



'20 



Pergent increase in 
number correct or> 
nutrition test 



Percent increase in 
number of positive 
nutrition behaviors 



Percentage reduction 
in junk foods 
selected 



Percent increase in 
children indicating 
they h^ve eaten 
breakfast 



Percent increase in 
children shifting to ^ 
balanced |4-4^3-2) ' - 
diet 



Percent increase in 
willingness to leaw 
about food from . 
other children 



Percent increase in 
awareness of 4-H 
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60 



80 



(N = 112) ; 

^^^;-w-yirmm^ in =309) 




(N = 11.2) 
(N = 309) 



J^N = 1 12) 
f?ife-^j (N = 304) 



(N= 17) 



(N = 43) 



(N = 78) 

(N = 224) 



100% 



mm^y^^MM-^imM in =66) 



(N = 45) ^ 

kv•MHfe^M^;>v>^il^^^^ (N=126)y 



Control ; 
With-comlcViewing 



0 



199 



TABLE 18, 



COMPARISON OF CONTROL ANt) WITHOUT-COMIC VIEWING ON SELECTED MEASURES 
AMONG FOURTH GRAPE CHILDftEN 



Percent incraase in 
number correct ^n 
nutrition'l^t ' , 



Percent increase in 
number of positive 
nutrition behaviors 



Percentage reduction 
in junk foods 
selected 



Percent increase in 
children indicatrng 
they have eaten 
breakfast 



'20 



Percent increase in 
children shifting to 
balanced <4-4-3-2) 
diet 



Percent increase in 
, willingness to learn 
about food from 
other children 



Percent increase in 
awareness of 4-H 



20 



40 



BO 



\ 80 



(N=112) 
■^■^i^M (N = 273) 



|N^112) 
IN = 2.73) 



IN = 112) 
IN =272 




(N= 17) 




IN = 78) 
IN = 105) 



39) 



IN =45) ■ ' 

^^•m:i/;?^m:^:fm M^:'^^m;m/^ IN = 88) 



100% , 



\ 



Control 



WIthdut-comic viewini.- 
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TA9LE19 

COMPARISON OF CONTROL AND IN-SCHOOL/WITH- COMIC V4EWING ON^ELECtED MEASURES 
AMONG FOURTH»ORADE CHILDREN ^ 'I 



•20 



20 



40 



80 



100% 



Percent increase in 
number correct on 
nutrition test 



Percent increase in 
number of positive 
nutrition behaviors 



Percentage reduction 
in junk foods 
selected 



Percent increase in 
children indicating 

c 

they have eaten 
breakfast 



Percent increase in 
children shifting^to 
balanced (4-4-3-2) . 
diet 

/ 

In . 



Percent increase in 
willingness to learn 
about food from 
other children 

. Percent increase in 
awareness of 4-H 



(N = 112) 







/'..M.l.ll'.lvV 




f 









(N=112) 

(N = 183) 



V 



(N = 112) 

^^■^f!'M'i\ (N = 181) 



(N = 78) 





(N = 17) 



\ . . • ■ 

(N = 90) 



Control 

In-school/with comic viewing 



ERIC 



201 



TABLE 20 

COMPARISON OF CONTROL AND IN-SdHOOL/WITHOUT-COMIC VIEWING ON SELECTED MEASURE 



AMONG/OURTH GRADE CHILDREN 




P^ent increase 
ii,umly<r correct on 
,nutritjoF/test 



Percent increase in 
rfunnber of positive 
y ni(jtH^on behaviprs 



Percentage reduction 
in junk fQods 
selected 



Percent increase in 
'Children indicating 
they have eaten 
breakfast 



Percent increase''in^ 
children shifting to' 



balano 
diet 



A'3r2) 



Percent increase in 
willingness^o learn 
. about food from 
other children. - 



Percent increase in 
awareriess of 4-H 




■ 60 



.(N= 112) 
(N = 146) 



(N 145) ■ . 




(N = 1 7) 

WMMMr^M^MM (N -17) 




(N = 78) 
(N = 97) 



(N= 17) 



I 



80 



TOP% 



i 




wm^MM^^Mmff&:})Mm^ (n=i9) 



(N = 45) ^ * 




Control 



TABLE 21 



COMPARISOM OF CONTROL ANb AT-HOME/WITH-COMIC VIEWING ON SELECTED MEASURES 
^MONG FOURTH G^OE CHILDREN 'I . ^ 



-20 



Percent increase in 
number correct on 
nutrition (est 

/ ■ 

Percent increase 
number of posltf^e 
nutrition behaviors 

\ 

Percentage reduction 
in junk foods. ' 
selected 



Percerit increase in 
cl^vldrfen indpd^ing 
they have eaten 
breakfast 



Percent increase in 
children shifting to 
balanced (4-4-3-2) 
diet 



Percent increase in 
willingness to learn 
about food from 
oth§r children 



Percent increase in 
awareness of 44i 



20 



40 



60 



80 



100% 




I (N = 112) . . 

^f^'^mm^m (N = 126) 



(N= 112) • 
^ (N = 126) 



(N= 112) 

(N= 123) 






_.R^17) 

W;Mm§^M^i^^ (N = 24) 



1^ 




(N = 78) 



(N= 17) 



•I 



\ 



mm 




■5 (N = 35) 
















1 (N = 46) 





.. ( 



Control 

f'T^^^^I^ At-home/with comic viewing 

2d 



id 

ERIC 



TABLE'22 



COMPARISON OF CONTROL AND AT KOME/WITHOUT-CDMIC VIEWING ON SELECTED MEASURES 
AMONG FOURTH GRADE CHILDREN ^ 



-20 



20 



40 



60^ 



80 



100% 



Percent increase in 
number correct on 
nutrition test' 



Percent increase in 
- ""namber of positive 
nutrition behaviors 



Percentage reduction 
in junk foods 
selected 



Percent increase in 
* :children indicating 
^^^ey have eaten 
^^reakfast 



Percent increase in 
children shifting to 
balanced (4-4-3-2) 
diet 



Percent increase in 
willingness to learn 
about food fronn 
other children 



Percenf increase in 
awareness of 4-H 



(N = 11 2) 

y;:ij>i\;:;<y-jj '(r*= 127) 



(N = 112) 
(N = 127) 



(N = 112) 
H (N = 127) 



^^MBM^ J (N = 17) . „ _ • 

IN = 14) 




(N = 78) 
(N = 88) 



(N = 1 7) 

(N = 20) 



jN = 45) 

mm:^^m>i^^mr;m^m^-i^^ in =33) 



Control 



At-home/without-comIc viewing 



204 



/TABLE 23 . 

COMPARISON OF CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS ON SELECTED MEASURES 
AMONG FIFTH GRADE CHILDREN ' 



20 



20 



40 



60 



80 



100% 



Percent increase in 
number correct on 
nutrition test 



Percent irtcrease in 
number of positive 
nutrition behaviors 



Percentage reduction 
in junk foods 
selected 



Percent increase in 
children indicating 
they have eaten 
breakfast' 



Percent increase in 
children shifting to 
balanced (4-4-3-2) 
diet 

\ 

Percent increase in 
.willingness to learn 
about food from 
other children 



Percent increase in 
awareness of 4-H 



(N== 123) 



(N = 123) - 
M (M = 631) 




(N = 123). 



'''^ MM (N = 625) 



^M^^^^IM^ (N = 73) 




/ 



(N = 83) 



(N = 454) 



(N = 24) 



^:;mmmmm^dmm (n = 96) 



(N = 50) 

im^immmmi^mmm^^^ (N-201) 



Gontrol 

All experimental 



20 



TABLE 24 

COMPARISON OF CONTROL AND IN SCHOOL VIEWING ON SELECTED MEASURES 
AMONG FIFTH GRADE CHILDREN 



-20 



Percent increase in 
number correct on 
nutrition test 



Percent increase in 
number of positive 
nutrition behaviors 



Percentage reduction 
in junk foo<ft « 
selected 



Percent increase in 
chitdren indicating 
they have eaten ^ 
breakfast 



Percent increase in 
children shifting to 
balanced (4-4-3-2) 
• diet 



Percent increase in 
willingness to learn 
about food from 
other children 



Percent increase in 
awareness of 4-H 



20 



40 



^0 



■ (N = 123) ,^ 



/// 



_(N = 123) 
(N = 346) 



V ^ 
(N = 123) 

(N = 346) N 



{N = 19) 




^vv^^lv^l {N = 37) 




,(N = 83) 

m^m:^^^^^ (N = 259) 




((N = 24) 
(N = 53) 




80 



100%. 



(N = 50) ' 

m^im>mm^ (n = i58) 



ControJ 



In-school Viewing 
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TABLE 25 . ^ 

COMPARISON OF CONTROL AND AT HOME VIEWING dN SELECTED MEASURES 
AMONG Fl FTH GRADE CHILDREN 



-20 " 



20 



40 



60 : 



80 



100% 



Percent increase in 
number correct on 
nutrition test * ^ 



Percent increase in 
number of positive 
nUjfrition^behaviors 



Percentage reduction 
. in junk foods 
selected 



Percent increase in 
children indicating 
tbey have eaten 
breakfast 



(N = 123) 



'??^SMi_J (N = 285)- 



jNg!23). 
^ (Ni285) 



JN * 123) 
Wi (N = 279) 




Percent increase in 
children shifting to 
balanced {4-4-3-2) 
diet 



Percent increase in 
^willingness to l^arn- 
about food from 
other children 



Percent increase in 
awareness of 4-H 




(N = 83) 



y^^^<rA (N = 195) 



(N =43) 



(N = 24) 



(N = 50) 

(N=43) 



Contri 



:l!v -». At-home viewing 



ERIC 
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TABLE 26 



COMPARISON OF CONTROL AND WimCOMIC VIEWING ON SELECTED MEASURES 
AMONG FIFTH GRADE CHILDR€N. >A> , ^ 



•20 



Percent increase in 
number correct oh 
nutrition test 



Percent Increase in 
number^bf positive 
nutrition behaviors 



Percentage reduction 
in junk foods % 
selected 



Percent increase in 
children indicating 
they have eaten 
breakfast 



Percent increase in 
children shifting to 
balanced (4-4'3'2) * 
diet 



Percent increase in 
willingness to learn 
. about food from 
other children 



percent increase in 
awareness of 4-H 



20 



40 



60 



t 



. (N = 123) 

^/^m^^mM (N=329). 



(N = 123) 
^ (f4 = 329Y 




J 



V 

c 



(N= 123> 



:•:^;•^•l^v:;j (N = 326) 



(N = 19) 



Wmm 




> 

r 







^;^i::>:^Si^m (N=230) 



(N = 24) 
(N = 54) 



80 



100% 



(N =J99) 



Control 

With-comic viewing 



208 



TABLE 27 



COMPARISON OF COnItROL AND WITHOUT-IJOMIC VIEWING ON SELECTED^EASURES 
AMONG FIFTH GR'ADECHllrDREN • ^ . • ' 



Percent increase in 
.number correct on 
riutritiQn,test;v 



Percentincrease in 
number of positive 
, nutrition behaviors 



Percentage reduction 
in junk fpods ' ^ 
selected 



Percent increase in 
children indicating 
they have eaten 
breakfast 



Percent increase in 
children shifting to 
balanced (4-4.3-2) 
; diet . ' 



Perci^nt increase in 
willingness to learn 
about food from 
other children 



' Percent increase in 
awareness of 4'H 



-20 ■ 0 . 20 /' 40 /eo' 


. ^0 


100% 




1 (N=i123) ^ ' 












- / • 



1 



(N ^ 123) 
(N=302) 




(N = 123) 
(N = 299) 



(N = 19) 

pilg^l^MgP^^ (N = 41) 




(N = 83) 
(N =224) 




*IN = 24) 

:^^<V?a/:^-^jyi-vV:1 (N ^ 42) S . 



1 ^ . 



^^^^ (N=50) 

ISSSSii^g:^^ (N = 102) 



Conti-ol 

Without-comic viewing 



ERIC 
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TABLE 28 



COMPARISON OF CONTROL AND IN SCHOOL/WITH COMIC VIEWING ON SELECTED MEASURES 
AMONG FIFTH GRADE CHILDREN 



-20 



20 



Percent increase in 
^number coi*rect qn 
nutrition test 



Percent increase in 
number of positive 
nutrition behaviors 



Percentage reduction 
in junk foods 
selected - , ^ 

.V 

Percent increase in 
children indicating 
they haveeaten 
breakfastw 



Percent increase in 
children shifting to 
balanced (4-4-3-2) 
diet 



Percent increase in 
willingness to learn 
about food from 
other children 



Percent increase in 
awareness of 4-H 





40 



60 



80 



100% 



(N = 123) 



'^M<^::M^MM^ {ti ° 184) 



.4$ 



(N = 123) 

(N=184) 



■ (N? 1? 3) y , 
■i^jf^ (N= 1841 \_ 




{N = 19) 



(N = 11 





(N = 83) , 

(N = 129) ■ 



(N = 24) 



(N = 28) 



«4t 




'Control 



ln-$cho6l/with-C3mic viewing 



TABLE 29 • 

COMPARISON OF CONTROL AkiD IN SCHOOL/WITHOUT-COMIC VIEWING ON SELECTEp MEASURES ? 
AMONG FIFTH GRADE CHILDRE"* ^ 



-20 



Percent increase in 
number correct on 
nutrition test 



Percent increase in 
number of positive 
nutrition behaviors 



Percentage reduction 
in junk foods 
^elected^ 



Percent increase in 
children indicating 
they have eaten 
breakfast ^ 



Percent increase iij^ 
children shifting to 
balanced (4-4-3-2) 
diet 



Percent increase in 
willingness td learn 
about food Ifrom 
other children 



Percent increase in 
awareness of 4-H 



4 



20 ^ * 40 



60 

^ 1 &to 



(N = 123) 




80 



100% 



■c 



(N = 123) 
(N= 162) 



IN = 123) 



^ <N=i62) ,,„^.ymm/^''^ 




P^W^'PWB^!!PlW^^:^i^'.:^:i^^'4'•'^•■-•■Hv4 



78) 




Control 



In-school/without-comic viewing 



TABLE 30 . ^ V, 

COMPARISON OF CONTROL AND AT-HOME/WITH-COMIC VIEWING ON SELECTED MEASURES 
AMONG FIFTH G^DE CHILDREN 



-20 



0 ^ 



20 



40 



60 



80 ' 



100% 



Percent increase in 
number car'rect on 
nutrition' test 



Percent increase in 
-number of pdsitiye 
nutrition behaviors 



^Percentage reduction* 
jn junk foods 
selected 



Percent increase in . 
children indicating 
th^y have eaten 
breakfast n 



Percent increase in' 
children shifting to 
balanced (4.4-3'2) 
diet 

I 



Percent increase m 
willingness to learn 

3 bout food from 
ther children 



Percent increase in 
awareness of 4-H 



R (N = 123) 



^(N= 145) 




(N = 24) 



(N = 50) 



mim^^MmMMmi?^^ (n = i9) 



Control 



At-home/with-comic viewing 



213 



TABLE 31 



COMPARISON OF CONTROL AND AT^HOME/WITHOUT-COMIC VIEWING ON SELECTED MEASURES 
AMONG FIFTH GRADE CHILDREN , , 



:-■'> 



•20 



20 



40 



'60 



80 



100% 



Percent increase in 
number correct on 
nutrition test 



, Rfercent increase in 
number of positive 
nutrition behaviors 



Perceritage reduction 
1n junk id0cis 
select^ 



Percent increase in 
children indicatingiL 
they have eaten 
breakfast , 



Percent increase in 
children shifting to 
balanced |4'4.3-2) 
diet / 



Percent increase in 
willingness^o learn- 
about food from 
other children 



Percent increase in 
awareness of 4-H 



f - 



N = 123) 
WM (N = 140) 



(N.= 123) 
'd (N="l40) 



(N = 123) 




(N = 137) 



(N= 19) 



mMm^mm^m (n = i5) 



(N=83) 
M^^MM (N=94) 




(N = 24) 



sMi^^ (N = 17) 




(N = 50)- 

MiikiiAhmmmmmm (n = 24) 



Control 



At-home/without-comic viewing 



1 



ERIC 



2i3 



TABLE 32 



^1 



COMPARISON. OF CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS ON SELECTED MEASURE^ 
AMONG SIXTH GRADE CHILDREI^ 



•20 



20 



40 



60 



80 



Percent increase in 
number correct on 
nutrition test 

/ 

Percent increase in 
number of positive 

» 

nutrition behaviors 



Percentage reduction 
in junk foods 
selected 



Percent increase in 
children indicating 
they have eaten 
breakfasf^ 



Percent increase in 
children shifting to 
lanced (4-4-3-2) 




Percent increase in 
willingness to learn 
about food from 
other children 



Percent increase in 
awareness of 4-H 



1 



100% 



■■(N=140) 

wmmM (N= 



608) 



I 



(Ni= 140) 
(N=608) 



(N = 140) 




(N = 601) 



(N = 34) 




M&!:&^M^M^i^!^ (n « 89) 



(N= 104) 

'MBmrn^ <N=4i3) 




(N = 33) 



mvMM^i&M (N=94) 



^ (N = 42) 



Control 

All experimental 
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TABLE 33 



COMPARISON OF CONTROL AND IN-SCHOOL VIEWING ON SELECTED MEASyRES 
AMONG SIXTH GRADE CHILDREN * ^ 



-20 



Percent increase in 
number correct on. 

^ ■ 

nutrition test \ ^ 



Percent increase in 
number of positive 
nutrition behaviors 



Percentage reduction 
in junk foods f 
selected 



Percent increase in 
children indicating 
they have eaten 
breakfast 



Percent increase in 
children shifting to 
balanced 14-4-3-2) 
diet 



Pei'cent increase in 
willingness to learn 
about food from 
other children 



Percent increase m 
awareness of 4*H 




20^ 



40 



60 



80 



■ i,.,,.(Jj,f:.lffl' 

'B^iMmm {N=608) 



{rf= 140) 

^ <N = 344) 




N = 140) 
3 {N = 338) 



(N = 34) 



m^mm^^mm^m (n=49) 




N = 104) 



ilMmSM (N = 228) 



(N = 33) 



(N = 42) 



mmmmmMW^ (n=ii5) 



100^ 



/ 



Control 



l(i-school viewing 



ERIC 
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TABLE34 



\ 



COMPARlSblsi OF CONTROL AND AT-HOME VIEWING ON SELECTED MEASURES 
I AMONG SIXtHpRADE CHILDREN A 



-20 




>f Wrccnt. increase in 

number correct on 

• '.' • .• ■ • .■ • ••• 
^nutrition tcgi . 



Perbent increase in 
nLMTiber-of positive 
nutrition behaviors . 



Percentage /eduction 
in junk fobds 
selected ' 



Percent increase in 
children indicating 
they have eaten 
breakfast 



percent ino'ease in 
children shifting to 
balanced (4-4-3-2) 
diet 



Percent increase in 
willingness to learn 
about food from 
other children 



^Percent increase in 
awareness of 4«H • 



20 



40 




60 
S- 



80 



(N = 140) t^,. 



Vp51^ (N = 264) 



(N = 140) 
m^64) V 




(N = 140) 
M (N = 263) 



(N = 34) 



W?J?^^!^y^^^^ til . 



40) 




(N = 104)' 

V^r'^O?^ (N = 185) . 



(N = 33) 




(n = 40) 



(N =42), 



msm^m:m;Mm^m:\ (n = 25) 



100% 




Control 



At-home viewing • 



21 G 



ERIC 



TABLE35. ■ ■{^ ^ ■ ' 

COMPARI^N OF CONTROL AND WITH COMIC VIEWINGON^ELECTED MEASURES 
AMONG SIXTH GRADE CHILDREN • ^ ° 




Percent increase jn 
number correct on 
nutrition test 



Percent increase in 
number of pQsi,tiv'e 
nutrition bc?havior« 



Percentage reaction 
in junk foods . , * 
select^ ' 



Percent increase in 
children indicating 
they have eaten 
breakfast 



percent increase in 
children shifting to 
balanced (4-4-3-2) 
diet 



Percent increase m 
willingness to learn 
about food from 
other children 



Percent increase ih 
awareness of 4 H 



20 



40 



60 



80 



100% 



^■_iN=_140) 



(N = 298) 



1 



(N=»140). 
(N>298) 



> ■_{Nj^14d) 



(N = 34) 

mmmmmxmn mM m = 45) 



(N = 104) 

{N = 202) 



.(N = 33) 



^ = 53) 



(N = 42) 



■ 'if- 
if-' 



•...■,Jii;ifi,-j 



Control 



WithHX)mic viewing 
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TABLE 36 

COMPARISOiyTOF CONTROL AND WITHOUT-COMIC VIEWING ON SELECTED MEASURES 
AMONG SIXTH GRADE CHILDREN 



-20 



20. 



Percent increase in 
number corirect on 
nutrition test 



Percent jn crease in 
number of positive 
nutritiori behaviors 



Percentage reduction 
in junk foods 
selected 



Percent increase in 
children indicating 
they have eat^n 
breakfast 



Percent increase In 
children shifting to 
balanced (4-4-3-2) 
diet . 



Percent increase In 
willingness to learn 
about food from 
other children 



Percent increase In 
awareriess of 4-H 



.40 



60 



80 



100% 



(N = 140) 
^^^(N =310) 



■ (N = 140) 
^ (N = 310) 



(N = 140) 




(Np308) 



(N = 34) 



wmm^?^i^iMi^M!^}r^ (N ° 44) 




(N = 104) 

'mKm^ (N = 2ii) 



(N = 33) 
^^^^^1^N = 41) 



(N = 42) 



W^^^MMB^>?^^^^\^^ (N -63) 



Control 

Without-comic viewing 
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TABLE 37 , ^ 

COMPARISON OF CONTROL AND IN-SCHOOL/WITH-COMIC VIEWING ON SELECTED MEASURES 
AMONG SIXTH GRADE CHILDREN ' 



-20 



20 



40 



60 



80 



100% 



Percent increase in 
number correction 
nutrition test 



Percent increase in 
number jof positive 
nutrition behaviors 



(N = 140) 

Mhm^i^m (N = i7i) 




(N= 140) 



(N = 171) 



Percentage reduction 
in junk foods 
selected 



Percent increase in 
children indicating 
they have eaten 
breakfast 



Percent increase in 
children shifting to 
balanced (4-4-3-2) 
diet 



Percent increase in 
willingness to learn 
about food from 
other children 



Percent increase in 
awareness of 4-H 



(N = 140) 




(N = 34) 
(N = 20) 



(N = 104^ 





(N = 42) 



Control 



^'■i.''"-'-''-'-''-':v 



In-school/with-comic viewing 



ERIC 
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1 



TABLE 38 

COMPARISON OF CONTROL AND IN-SCHOOL/WITHOUT-COMIC VIEWING ON SELECTED MEASURES 
AMONG SIXTH GRADE CHILDREN 



Q -20 



20 



40 



60 



80 



100% 



Percent increase in 
number correct on 
nutrition test 



fiJV^mber of positive 
nutrition behaviors 



•percentage reduction 
in junk foods 
selected 



Percent increase in 
children indicating 
they have eaten 
breakfast 





^1 (N=140) 




% 

















1(N= 173)" 



(N = 140) 

(N= 171) 



ii-iiVi- 



(N-34) 




^^!^m^mi^m^}mmm (n-29) 



ERIC 



Percent increase in 
children shifting to 
balanced (4-4«3-2) 
diet 



Percent increase in 
willingness to learn 
about food from 
other children 



Percent increase in : 
awareness of 4-H ' 




(N = 104) 



(N = 33) 



(N ^ 42) 

(N»56) 



Control 

A?:;'";''^'^*^^^ In-school/wlthout-comic vfewing 

220 



TABLE 39 



COMPARISON OF CONTI^OL AND AT HOMe/WITH^OMIC VIEWING ON SELECTED MEASURE 
AMONG SIXTH GRADE CHILDREN / . ^ 



'20 



20 



40 



60 



80. 



100% 



Percent increase in 
number cprrect on 
nutrition test 



Percent increase in 
number qf positive 
nutrition behaviors 



Percentage xe6uwt^ 
in junk foods ^ 
selected 



Percent increase in 
children indicating 
they have eaten 
breakfast 



' Percent increase in 
children sNfting to 
balanced (4-4^3-2) 
diet 



Percent increase in 
willingness to learn 
about food from 
other children 



Percent increase in 
awareness of 4-H 



WM^^^M (N - 127) 



\ 




(N = 140) 
(N - 127) 



(^f = 140) 




(N = 137) 




(N - 34) 



25) 



(N = 104) 




(N = 33) 



mrnmmm (n=26) 



(N=42) 

AMMMm^MMmMMimM (N - 18) 



.Control 

At-home / with-comic viewing 
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COMPARISON OF CONTROL And AT-HOME/WITHOUT-COMIC VIEWING ON SELECTED MEASURES 
AMONG SIXTH GRADE CHILDREN 



.-20 



20 



40 



60 



80 



100% 



Percent increase in 
number correct orv 
nutrition test 



Percent increase in 
number of positive 
nutrition behaviors 



Percentage reduction 
in junk foods 
selected 



Percent increase in 
children indicating 
thjBy^haye eaten 
breakfast 



Percent Increase in 
children shifting to 
balanced (4*4*3''2) 
diet 



Percent increase in 
willingness to learn 
about food from 
other children 



(N = 140) 
(N = 137) 




(N»34) 

(N«15) 



(N =^3 3) 
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TABLfi 41 , . ' \ 

... • ... . ^ ^ \ • 

DATA FROM WHICH PER CENT INCREASE IN NUMBER. CORRECT ON NUTRITION KNOWLEDGE TEST 

WAS COMPUTED \ 



Pretest Mean Post-test Mean Difference 



e 

A . 

f 


4 th 


5th 


6th 


4th 


5th 


6th 


4th 


' 5th 


6th 


Control Group . 


8.99 


9.69 


10.74 


9. 24 


9.95 


11.62 


.25 


.26 


.'89 


All Experimental 
Conditions 


9.03 


9.96 


11.87 


11.72 


12.83 


14.42 


2.69 


2.87 


vr 

2.55 


In-School Viewing 


9.17 


9.98 


11.71 


12.46 


13.55 


14. 51 


3.29 


3.57 . 


~ T 

2.80 


At-Home Viewing 


8.90 


9.93 


12.03 


10.97 


12.11 


14.33 


2.07 


2.18 


2,30 . 


Hith-Comic Viewing 


8.93 


9.84 


11.52 


12.46 


13.78 


14.80 


3.53 ^ 


3.94 


3.28 


Without-Comic 
Viewing 


7 . X J 


XU . Uo 




xu. y / 


XX . OO 


X4 . \J*k 


1 Q.A 
X • OH 


X §0\J 


1 flO 

X . oz 


In- School/With- ' 
Comic Viewing 


8.89 


9.97 


11.83 


13. 15 


14.36 


15.07 


4.26 


.4.40 


3.25 


y 

in-SchoolA'ithout- 
Comic Viewing 


9.45 


9*. 99 


11.58 


11.78 


12.73 


13.95 


2.34 


2.74 


3.38 


At-HomeA^ith- 
Comic Viewing^ 


8.98 


9.70 


11.20 


11.78 


13.19 


14.. 53 


2.79 


3.49 


3.33 


At-Home/Without'- 
Comiq Viewing 


8.81 


10.16 


12.86 


10.17 


11J.03 


14.12 


1.35 


.87 


1.26 
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FA FROM WHICH PER CENT INCREASE ik ilUMBEft OF POSITIVE NUTRITJON-R ELATED BEHAVIORS 
3 COMPUTED ^ \ l. 



Pretest Mean 



Post-test Mean 



Difference 



»ntrol Group 



.1 Experimental 
jnditions 



L-Schbol Viewing 



;-Hoine Viewing 



th-Comic Viewing 



thout-Comic 
ewing 



i-School/With- 
unic Viewing 



-School A'ithout- 
mic Viewing 



-Home/With- 
mic Viewing 



-HOTieA^ithout- 
mic Viewing 



4th ^ 5th 6th • 


4th 5th 6th 


4th -5th - 6th 


2.91 


2.72 


2.66 


2.74 


2.64 


2.58 


-.17 


-.08 


-.08 




2,65 


2.59 


2.73 


2.77 


'2.68 


2.71 


.12 


.09 


-.02 l. 


r 

2.55 


2.60 


2.52 


.2.73 


2.66 


2.65 


.19 


.06 


.13 I 


2.75 


2.57 


2.94 


« 

2.80 


2.70 


2.79 


.05 


.13 ' 


i 

-.15 


2.62 


2.63 


2 . 7o 


Z . O J 




z . / o 


. 21 


.22 


-.02 


2169 


2.54 


2.68 


2.70 


2.51 


2.69 


.01 


-.03 


.01 


2.50 


2.54 


2.47 


2.79 


2.79 


2.69 


.29. 


.25 


♦ ' s / 


2.60 


2.66 


2.57 


2.67 


2.53 


2.60 


.on 


--13 


.03 


2.73 


2.72 


3 . 09 


2.87 


2.91 
^ 


2.80/^ 


.14^ 


.19. 


-.29 


2.77 


2.42 


^.78 


2.72 


2.49 


2.77 


-.05 


.07 


-.01 



i 
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TABLE 43 * - 

^DATA FROM ^ICH PER CENT INCREASE IN CHILDREN SHIFTING TO BALANCED (4-4-3-2) DIET 



'^I WAS C OMPUTED 



Number selecting 
inadequate diet 
on pretest 



Number selecting 
adequate die*^ on 
pretest .who did mot 
select adequate diet 
on post-test 



Per cent Change 



Control Group 



, All Experimental 
Conditions 



In-School Viewing 



a 



At-Home Viewing 



With-Comic Viewing 



Wi thout-Comic 
Viewing 



I n- Schdo 1 i th - 
Comic Viewing 



I n- Schoo 1/Wi thou t- 
Comic Viewing 



At-Home/With- 
Comic Viewing 



At-HCMne/Without- 
Comic Viewing 



4th 5th 6th 


4th 5th 6th 


4th 5th 6th 


78 


83 


104 


15 


14 


15 


19 


17 


14 


409 


454 


413 


72 


80 


85 


17 


18 


21 


234 


259 


228 


39 


41 


48 ♦ 


"16 


16 


21 • 


175 


195. 


185- 


33 


39 


37 


19 


20 


20 


224 


230 


202 


53 


43 


55 


24 


19 


27 


105 


225 


211 


19 


37 


30 


10 


17 . 


14 


137 


130 


111 


30 


22 


33 


22 


17 ^ 


30 


97 


130 


117 


9 


19 


15 


9 


15 


13 


/ 
87 


101 


91 


23 


21 


22 


26 


21 


24 


88 


94 


94 


10 


18 


15 


11 


19 


16 
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TABLE 44 

DATA FROM WHICH PER CENT DECREASE IN RATIO OF JUNK TO NUTRITI OUS FOODS gELECTED ' 
WAS COMPUTED " ' , 



Pretest Mean Post-test Mean* . Difference 



1 


4th 


5th 


6th 


. 4th 


5th 


6th 


4th 


5th 


6 th 


Control Group 


.29 


.29 


♦ 

.29 


.30"" 


.io 


.30 


.01 


.01 ; 


.yol' 


All Experimental 
Conditions 


.29 


.29 


.29 


•27;^ 


.27 


.27 


-^.U2 


-.02 


-.02 


In-School viewing 


.28 


'.29 


.28 


.2*5 


.25 


.24 


-.03 


-.04 


-.03 


r 

At-Home Viewing 


.31 


.30 


.31 


.29 


.29 


.29 


-.02 


-.01 
J 


-.02 


With-Comic Viewing 


.31 


.31 


.31 


.28 


^.28 


.28 


-.03 


-.03 


-.03 


Without-Comic 
Viewing 


.27 


.28 


.27 


.26 


.26 


.26 


-.01 


-.02 


-.01 


In-School/With- 
Comic Viewing 


- .29 


.30, 


.29 


.25 


;.25 


.25 


-.04 


-.05 


-.04 


In-School}vithout- 
Comic Viewing 


.26 




.26 


.25 


• .25 


> 

.25 


-.01 


-.02 


-.01 


At-Home A'ith- 
Comic Viewing 


.33 


.31 . 


.33 


.30 


.30 


.30 


-.03 


-.01 


-.03 


A t-Home/Wi thou t- 
Comic Viewing 


.28. 


* .29 


.28 ' 


.27 


.27 ' 


.27 


-.01 


^.02 


-.01 



TABLE 45 



DATA F ROM WH ICH PER CENT INCREASE IN CHIIDREN INDICATING THEY HAVE EATEN BREAKFAST 



WAS COM PUTfeP : 



i 



Control Group 



All Experimental 
Conditions 



In-School Viewing 
At-Horae Viev;ing 
V7ith-Comicf Viewing 



V.M thou t-Coraic 
Viev/ing 



In-SchoolAith- 
Conic Viewing 



In-School A^i thou t- 
- Comic Viewing 



7\t-Home/With- 
Conic Viewing 



At-BIome/Without- 
Ccmic Viewing 



ERLC 



Number answering 
"nd'' on pretest 



Number answering 
"yes" on post-test 
of those answering 
"no" On pretest 



Per cent change 



4th 5th 6th 


4th 5th . 6th 


.4th 5th 


6th 


17 

p 


19 


34 


5 


6 


15 


29 


32 


A A 


74 


73' 


89 


42 


35 


46 


59 


48 • 


51 


36 


37 


49 


22 


18 


25 


60 


50 




38 


36 


40 


f* 

30 


17 


21 


59 


46 . 


53 


43 


32 


45 


24 


17 . 


'22 


58 


54 


49 


31 


41 


44 


18 


r 


24 


60* 


43 


54 


19 


11 


20 


15 


6 ^ 




9 


79 


55 


45 ^ 


V 

17 


26 


29 


7 


12^^ 


1 


I 

6 . 


41 


■ .. - 
46 


55 


24 


21 


24 


9 


11 


13 


38 


/ 

52 


52 . 


, 14 


15 

f 


15 


11 


6 


8 


79 


40 





228 




PABLE 46 * \ 

3ATA IrOM which per CgNT INCREASE IN CHIIDREN INDICATING THEY CO ULD^ LEARN ABOUT FOOD 
PRC»1 OTHER CHILDREN WAS COMPUTED 



Number answering 



Number answering 
"yes" on post-test 
of those answering 
'*no" on pretest 



V 

Per cent 'change 



Control Group 



Ml. Experimental 
Conditions 



In-School Viewing 



f^t-Home Viewing 



i^ith-Comic Viewing 



Without-Comic 
Viewing 

In-School/With- 
Comic . Viewing 



In-SchooiyVJithout- 
Comic Viewing 



At-Home/With- 
Comic Viewing 

r 



A t-Home/Wi thou t - 
Corrfic Viewing 



0 



4th 5th 6th 


4th ! 5th 6th 


4th 


5th 6th : 


17 


24 


33 


. ' 5 




8 


,29 


29 


24 


105 


96 


94 


51 


29 


■ "■/ 'V 


49 




30 


36 


50 


53 


54 


^24 


22 


21^;^ 


,48 


t 


42 


39 


55 


43 


40 


27 


7 


13 


49 


16 . 


33^ 


66 


54 


53 




19 


16 


47 








AO' 




30 


10 


18 


51 




24 


44. • . 


31 


28 


27 • 


11 




12 ^ 


42 


57 


33 


* 

19 


25 


21 


11 


6 


12 


58 


24 


44 


35 


26 


26 


.is' 


3 


7 


51 


1 


- 

12 


27 


20 


17 


i' 


.\ 9 


' 4 , 


6 


45 • 


24 


43 
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DATA FROM WHICH PER CENT INCREASE IN CHILDREN INDICATING THEY HAD HEARD OF 4-H 



WAS COMPUTED 



Number answeii'ing 
"no** on pretest 



Nuuiber answe;ring * 
"yes'* oh post-te^t, 
of those answering 



"no" on pretest Per, cent change 



Control Group 



All Experimental 
Conditions 



In-School Viewing 



i 



At-Home Viewing 



V/ith-Comic Viewing 



VI i thou t-Com ic 
Viewing. 



' In- School/With 
• Comic Viewing 



In-SchoolA'ithout- 
bomic Viewing 



At-Home/With- 
Comic Viewing 



it 

A t-Home/Wi thou t - 
Comic Viewing 
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4th 5th 6th 


4bh . 5th 6th 


4fch 51h 6th 


45 


^ 50 • 


42 


9 


12 


12 


: 

20 


24 


"29 


214 


201 


140 " 


142 


116 ■ 


76 


66 , 


58 


54 . 


145 


158 


115 


94 


95 




65 


60 


57 

'■ 1 


- 69 


. 43 


25 


48 


21 


11 


70 


49 . 


44 ' 




QQ 


77 




* 








55 
•J -J 


■ e 

;88 


\ 


63 


60 : 


53 


34 


68 


52 


54 , 


■A 

90 


80 


59 
> 


'57 


54 


^ 37 


63 


68 


63 


55 


78 , 


56 


37 


\ 

41 


28 


H 

67 


53. 


-J 


36 


19 


18 . 


25 


9 


5 . ' 


69 


. 47 


28 ' 


3-3 


24 


7 


23 


12 


■ 6 


70 


50 


86 . 



